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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Ik compliasKe with ndiat appears to be the 
•general wish, the names of the persons 
mentioned in the Fragments are inserted 
in t^is edition ; and with a gratefid sense 
<if the indulgence with which this little 
work has been received by the public, I 
^aye ventured to replace several passages 
in Miss Smith's letters, which have hithetto 
4ieen >dmitted. Some letters with which 
I have lately been favoured by the lady 
4:0 whom they are addressed, will probably 
be considered as. a valuable addition to ibis 
^olledion ; and I flatter myself that anec- 
dotes which were thought too trifling for 
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publication when the name of the author 
was concealed, may now appear interesting, 
as contributing to throw light on a character 
which must be esteemed in proportion as 
it is known. To the younger part of my 
own sex, who admire the talents of my 
lamented friend, and wish to follow her 
steps in the paths of science, I beg leave 
to point out the following observations, 
extracted from a late excellent publication. 
. " Against learning, against talents of any 
kind, nothing can steady the head, unless 
you fortify the heart with real Christianity. 
In raising the moi'al edifice^ we must sink 
deep in proportion ais we build high. We 
lAust widen the foundation, if we extend 
the superstructure. Religion alone can 
counteract the aspirings of genius, can re- 
gulate tlie pride of talents*: And let such 
women as are disposed to be vain of their 
comparatively petty attainments, look up 
with admiration to those contemporary 
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shining examples, the venerable Elizabeth 
Carter, and the blooming Elizabeth 
Smith. I knew them both, and to know 
was to revere them. In them let our young 
ladies contemplate profound and various 
learning, chastised by true christian humi« 
lity. In them let them venerate acquire- 
ments which would have been distinguished 
in an University, meekly softened, and 
beautiftilly shaded, by the gentle exertion 
of every domestic virtue, the unafiected 
exercise of every feminine employment.** 

Cxkbs in search qf a Wife, 



PREFACE 



The favour with which memoirs wd letters 
are generally received by the public, has 
^Qcouraged the production of a great many , 
biographical works, written on very differ- 
ent principles, and which must be perused 
with very different feelings. The delight 
with which every friend of science and 
virtue reads the life of Sir William Jones, 
of Dr. Beattie, of Mr. Cowper, or of Mrs, 
Carter, can furnish no excuse for publica^ 
tions, in which some of the most vicious 
characters that disgrace the present times^ 
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are dragged into notice, to disgust or to 
corrupt succeeding generations. For such 
an insult on the principles and the taste 
of the reader no apology can be offered ; 
but when the character that is brought 
before the public is really deserving of 
esteem, the feeling heart will view with 
indulgence the partial fondness of surviv- 
ing friendship, which endeavours to save 
from oblivion the object of its affection, 
and to strew a few flowers on the humble 
tomb of departed virtue. 

The following pages will not be found to 
contain a single sentence which can give 
pain to any human being ; and though 
nothing in this collection was written with 
a view to publication, yet as the delicacy 
which always shrunk from observation can- 
not now be wounded by praise or blame, 
it is, I hope, allowable to remove the veil 
which an excess of modest reserve, threw 
over uncommon merit. 



PREFACE 



The favour with which memoirs wd letters 
are generally received by the public, has 
encouraged the production of a great many . 
biographical wprks^ written on very diflferr 
ent principles, and which must be perused 
with very different feelings. The delight 
with which every friend of science and 
virtue reads the life of Sir William Jones, 
of Dri Beattie, of Mr. Cowper, or of -Mrs. 
Carter, can furnish no excuse for publica^ 
tions, in which some of the most vicious 
characters that disgrace the present times^ 



aoquieitioii in science only inqr^ased ijtie 
humility oi her natural character j whil^ 
extensive reading and deep reflection, 
a4ded strength to her conviction of tho$e 
great truths of revealed religion, which in 
life and in death supported her through 
every trials and' which can alcme^ afford 
consolation to the parents wd friends whf^ 
live tQ mourn her loss. 



FRAGMENTS 



IN PROSE AND VERSE. 



Miss Elizabeth Smith was born at Burnhall, 
near Durham, (the beautiful residence of her pa* 
temal ancestors,) in Dec. 1776. Some particu- 
lars relating to the early part of her life may 
be learnt from a letter written soon after her 
death by her afflicted mother to the Rev. Dr. 
Randolph, in consequence of his request that 
die would inform him of such circumstances with 
regard to the gradual progress of her daughter's 
mind, as had not come under his own observation^. 

* See Appendix. Letter I. 

3t 
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I will only mention here a few particulars, which 
Beem necessary to explain her writings. 

When I first saw Miss Smith, in the summer 
of the year 1789, she was only in her thirteenth 
year, and her extreme timidity made it difficult to 
draw her into conversation ; but even then I saw 
many proofs of very uncommon talents. We 
were frequently together during the three fol- 
lowing years, either at Piercefield, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith then resided, or at Bath, where Miss 
Smith and her sisters were often with us. At 
that time Elizabeth astonished us by the faci- 
lity with which she acquired information on every 
subject. She excelled in every thing that she 
attempted. Music, Dancing, Drawing, and 
Perspective, were then her chief pursuits, and she 
succeeded in all ; but even at that early Age her 
greatest pleasure seemed to be reading, which she 
would pursue with unwearied attention, during 
so many hours, that I often endeavoured to draw 
her away fi'om her books, as I feared that such 
close application might injure her health. She 
was then well acquainted with the French and 
Italian languages, and had made considerable pro- 
gress in the study of Geometry, and some other 
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branches of the Mathematics. At every period 
of her life she was extremely fond of poetry. 
The following fragment is dated in June, 1792. 



I. 



The Sun, just rising from his watVy bed. 
Shook from his golden locks the briny drops ; 
The Earth her many-colourM mantle spread. 
And caught the crystal on her flowerets' tops. 
While Nature smil'd, to see her rising crops 
With brighter beauty glow, and richer hues; 
As now the night her sable chariot stops. 
Each drooping flowV, refreshed with morning dews, 
lifls its gay head, and all around its fragrance strews. 



IT. 

So fair the morn, when Emma, fairer still. 
Left the lone cottage, now her sole retreat ; 
And wander'd musing o'er the neighb'ring hill. 
With downcast eyes, which weeping look'd more sweet, 
Down to the vale she turn'd her trembling feet ; 
There, in the middle of a shady wood, 
O'erhung with trees, which branch to branch did meet. 
Glided a gentle stream, where, as it stood. 
Each boi^ its image shew'd in the clear glassy flood. 

B 2 
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III. 

Here pau&*d the Nymph, and on the bank recliii'd, 
'Neath a large oak fann'd by each gentle gale ; 
She sweird the brook with tears, with gighs the wind. 
And thus her melancholy fate 'gan wail. 
And ye who read her sad and mournful tale^ 
Oh ! drop one tender, sympathetic tear ! 
Think that the best of human kind is frail. 
Nor knows the moment when his end is near; 
But all sad Emma's hapless fate must fear. 

IV. 

How fair each form in youthful fancy's eyes. 

Just like the tender flow'rs of blooming May ; 
*' Like them in all their beauty they arise. 

Like them they fade, and sudden die away. 

We mourn their loss, ami wish their longer stay, 
" But all in vain ; — no more the flow'rs return*^ 
" Nor fancy*s images divinely gay ! 
** So pass'd my early youth ; then in its turri 
Each fancied image pleas'd ; for each at times I bum. 

V. 

" How charming then o'er hill and vale to stray, ' 
" When first the sun shot forth his morning beam ; 
'' Or when at eve be bid his golden ray, 
'* To climb the rocks, and catch the last faint gleam; 
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** Or when the moon imbru'd in blood did seem, 
" To watch her rising from the distant hill. 
Her soft h'ght 'trembling on the azure stream. 
Which gently curl'd, while all beside was still : 
*' How would such scenes my heart with admiration fill! 

VI. 
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But now, alas ! those peaceful days are o'er; 
*' Fled like the summer breeze that wakes the dawn. 
Wafts spicy odours swifl from shore to shore^ 
And gathers all the fragrance of the lawn ; 
** Yet ere his noon-day crown the sun adorn, 
** 'Tis past^ His gone ; no more the scorching plains 
" Can shew where blew the gentle breath of morn ; 
" The brook, the cattle, and the shepherd swains. 
All seek the shade; — but peace for Emma none remains/' 



In May, 1792, Miss Hunt accompanied me to 
Piercefield ; and it is not extraordinary that simi- 
larity of talents. and pursuits, as well as sympathy 
in every thing that is good and amiable, should 
lead Elizabeth to attach herself strongly to her. 
From that time a correspondence began, from 
which I have made a few extracts, to shew 
what were her studies and amusements at fifteen 
years of age. 
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** TO MISS HUNT. 

" My 7, 179^. 

** I am much obliged to joa for all the infor* 
xnation in your last letter, and I hope I have found 
ont what you wanted. I have been measuring 
circles, and find that my former conjecture was 

right: &c« &c. 1 know not whether I have 

explained this properly, but so it appears to me. 
I was a little mortified to see that my table was 
not quite exact, though I fear it is as near as it 
can be brought ; but if this way of making equal 
squares and circles is ri^t, it will make me 
amoids. The line in Dante is Tery iq[q[dicable, 
but I desire yon will not b^in to despair yet. I 
do not, though there are many things that I prefer 
to these Mathematics. At the head of them stands 
Poetry. I thought some parts of Tasso eactremdy 
fine. Dante I hare not read. At present I am 
engaged in an argument with my dear Miss 
BowixLER, concerning Ossian. I support him 
against all other poets. You may easily guess 
who wiU get the better; but I will say all I can 
for Ossian, for I really laoe his poems beycmd all 
''others. Milton must stand alone; but surely 

8 
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Ossian is in some reipecis superior to Homer. 
Can you fiod any thing equal to his descriptions 
of nature ; his Address to the Sun in Carthon^ that 
to the Moon in Darthula, and the last hymn? 
Surely in <^ the joy of grief," and in night scenes^ 
there is nothing equal to him. I would rather 
read the description of one of his ghosts, than of 
all Homer's gods. One of my greatest reasons 
for admiring him is, that all his heroes are so 
good. There is not one of them that would be 
guilty of a cruel action for the world, nor would 
they insult over the dead. In short, one cannot 
help loving almost every person Ossian mentions. 
Besides, there are no vulgar descriptions, but every 
word is poetry. By way of comparison, look at 
some particular description in Homer, and in Os- 
sian; suppose it is a moon-light; you will find 
but one of any consequence in Homer, and then 
it is only a simile, though a very beautiful one ; it 
begins at the 687th line of the 8th book. Compare 
it with any one of the vast number you will find 
in Ossian. I think the idea of the moon retiring 
to weep for the sisters she has lost, is finer than 
all the philosophy on the subject. I love your 
flow^ meadows, and murmuriAg streams ; but X 



^ 
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Hap yifiwiiiig ivae nMRHBaoKy romn^ 
iuukj/ pvBcipneft. I cnud 



moa. moite liaHpoitiCQ by die grmdcir of 



« l^noiB fl^ Ubnay^ Jd^ 27, 1792. 

^ I amraJIy adnmed, vbcn I IcmIl at the dflle 
dlyaar land letter, and pnticakilf wlieo I cooa- 
der how good yoa were in wridng to me so soon ; 
but die Inrtfa u^ we are mDin such confiwion, widi 
an <dd houe about our ean^ and ao pushed abo«l 
from one room to another, that I have not been 
al^ to command a quiet hour to write to joo. 
Howerer, Kitty and I are now setded in the Li- 
braiy, and here I will endeaToor to make op ibr 
my formern^igenoe. I wish I had yon and Mis 
BowDiXR to hdp me pull die books about, and 
then I should not wish fin* a better honaeL 

^ We have not received any certain inibrmation 
respecting the Castle; bat I am inclined to give 
it, wha£ev^ it was, to Llewellyn ap Giy%dd, 
whom we have detennined to kill on a piece of 

3 
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ground Bdjoining to it ; and Mr. Williams, who 
is writing the History of Monmouthshire, told us 
that Buillt, where it has been said he died, is 
somewhere Aear this place; he does not know 
exactly where it is, but we will find it out. I 
am sure it is in our woods. If this be not true, it 
is at least such a pretty little fiction, and so harm- 
legiB, that I really must believe it. I wish you 
would write a poem on his death, and place it in 
our wood* You must say that it is translated firom 
an old Welsh bard, and that will set the matter 
beyond a doubt. 
^ " You must not expect any thing very bright 
from me to-day, for my head aches very much ; 
and as to the hand-writing, I can never write well 
when my heart is concerned. I have given you a 
specimen of my very worst to prove that you are in 
high fiivour. If you should ever receive a letter 
from me written like copper^plate^ depend upon, 
it lam going to quarrel with you. If on the con- 
trary, you cannot read my scrawl, be assured it is 
all love and gratitude, and remain satisfied with 
that ; at least I hope so, for the only pleasure I 
can hope to give you is by telling you that I am 
your sincerely a£fectionate/' 
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^ I am ao delighted widi what yov saj of 
LleweUyn» that I cannot rest till I write to jiml 
Has Mrs* Oratss ^ewn the manincript to anj 
peraon who understancb Wdsh ? She wocdd not 
perhaps like to trust the original oat ef her ows 
haixis^ but if she would have it copied* we co«Ul 
aasilY get it traaalated lor her» and shouU 
oorsehrea highly obliged by a s^^ of it. ff i 
what Mrs. Geatss supposes* it wilt indeed be 
Wuahiew I hanwagieat mind tobefievi 
CWk in the wood ts the Ca^tk of BmOl* ftr w 
ooa ssema to know eaoKthr whete that i»; wmd if 
tha pnnco waa kilted in our groumjb* it ccttaialf 
ia sik 1 hopa the raaauscript will setde aH our 
AmhiHt ftt pcesent w« are obliged eo fight hard^ 
with ^v«?y hiMhr w« ineec^ in maintatntiy our 
iraiwr I am cbmnal with thir niiau» of GwilBm 
0i CMmmi tha Blua Knight; it would be a good 
anm Ibr the h«im of a fumaaoi. 

^ Could jFOtt saa the state our house is inn you 
would not think it posablc to lire in it ; half the 
WflDs pnlTd down* foundations^ du^ and heaps of 
rnbfaidk ererj where. I admire die date of your 
letter; itwrnildhaTosuitedtheBfistressaf Gwffim 
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of Gwhent; but you should have a better name 
than Mary to please htm, though not to please me^ 
for while it belongs to you I shall ever love it." 

The Castle mentioned in these letters requires 
some explanation. Elizabeth discovered some 
remains of buildings in a wood, and thought she 
could trace out several round towers^ a moat, &c. 
I remember our walking over the spot where her 
lively imagination had built a Castle, of which she 
drew a plan from the slight traces which remained. 
She was then unacquainted with architecture; but 
I shewed her little drawing to a gentleman who 
perfectly understood the subject, and he said that 
he believed she was right in her conjecture, for the 
plan she had drawn was exactly what was usually 
adopted by the Romans in their castles. The 
following paper will shew the indefatigable appU- 
cation with which Elizabeth pursued the inqui- 
ries, which a passage in Warrington's History ^ 

♦ Account of the death of Llewellyn, from Warring- 
ton's History of Wales, page 509. 

" Llewellyn proceeded to the cantrew of Buillt, near 
the water of Wye.*— 
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Tbr prince wai wndo^ in ^sbuH gron^^ 



Ov tbr eatBikKd Gaftamttait, hm^aspam: Game to luHiriiL 



piifld^ than. bmwtmid.im^^txr 

laitBd isat a nwigf, the gcwK Un^ aHnmBBiei bj 




bift am J, Lkwdipi eadQBrawMj as secretly as be coold 
to make ^ood bb retmft. and to join the troops he had 
stationed on tbe motmtain^ wbo, draim up id baltle array, 
were e^erly expectini: ^ return of their prince. In 
making this attempt* he was discovered and pursued by 
• Adam de Francton, who perceiring him to be a Welsh- 
man, and not knowing his quality, plunged his spear into 
the body of the prince, being unarmed and incapable of 
defeiice. The Welsh were afterwards defeated, and left 
two UKHMtml men dead on the 6eld. AH this time Uew- 
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part of Gloucestershire between the Wye and the 
Severn. Milton mentions Buillt in Brecknock- 
shire. Camden mentions Kair-Lheon as a great 
city, having three churches, one of which was ho- 
noured with the metropolitan see of Wales. Here 
the Roman ambassadors received their audience at 
the illustrious court of the great King Arthur. 

** The ancient register of Llandafi^ amongst 
many benefactions made to that church in the timei 
of Dnbricius, Telian, and Odoceus, the three first 
bishops of the see, recites at length two grants, 
one of the lands of St. Kinmare, by Arthur king 
of Gwhent, son of Mouric king of Glamorgan, who 
gave Mochtos to Dubricius; the other of Caerleon 
by another Arthur, king also of Gwhent, but the 
son of Funvail king of the same country. Funvail 
defeats the Saxons at Tynteme, and dies at Ma- 

ellyn lay on the ground, faint, and almost expiring. He 
had just life enough remaining to abk for a priest. A 
white friar, who chanced to be present, administered to 
the dying prince the last duties of his office. The hurry 
of the action being ended, Francton came back to strip 
the person he had wounded. On viewing the body, which 
was still breathing, it was found, to the great joy of the 
English army, that it was the Prince of Wales." 
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therne^ which his son gives to Cardiffe in the year 
560. About A. D. 600^ the archbishopric of Ca^' 
erleon was removed to St. David's. 

** Upon the river Wye is Bnillt. Whether this 
town be the ancient Bullceum^ or whether tliat 
city or fort were not at a place called Kareen, some 
miles distant from it, may be questioned. If it be 
urged in favour of Buillt, that it seems still to 
retain its ancient name; it may be answered that 
Buillt, which I interpret Ox-cliff, or Oxen-hill, was 
the name of a small country here, from whence 
in all probability the ancient BuUoeum was deno- 
minated; but that being totally destroyed, and 
this town becoming aflerwards the most noted 
place of the country, it might recdve its name 
from it, as the former had done. But since the 
congniity of the names was the main argument 
that induced our learned author to assign this situ- 
ation to the ancient Bulloeum Silurum, we shall 
have occasion of hesitating, if hereafter we find the 
ruins of a Roman fort or city in a neighbouring 
country of the Silures." — Cqrte. 

The above is only a very small part of the ex- 
tracts made by Miss Smith, from Smollett, Col- 
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lier, Carte, Camden, and Monasticon Ang. on 
this subject* 

" TO MISS HUNT. 

« Sept. 21 J 1792. 
'< I must trouble you with some &miljr affairs, 
that you may know what becomes of us. To- 
morrow se'nnight my Mother will go to a friend in 
Town, not being able to stay here any longer. 
Kitty goes with her, and then to Mrs. Claxtok, 
where I hope she will see Miss Bowoler. I re- 
main at home with my Father, Brother, Juliet,^ 
and the two little boys, till C)iristmas, when I 
rather think we shall all meet at Bath. Will not 
you be there too? I live in hopes, and like the 
place much better since you were so good to me 
there. Indeed you are too good to me^ for I weU 
know that all the pleasure, as well as the obliga- 
tion, is on my side; yet, like Miss Bowdleb, you 
would have me believe the contrary, but I am not 
so easily deceived. It can be only out of good- 
nature that either of you write to me, or take the; 
trouble of reading my scrawls. Apropos of scrawls^ 
I hopfB you perceive great improv^inaat. 1 dp 
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thai tbe c op per - plate letter is come ^et ; 
TOO pFobdblj win not mistake ibis §ar sod ; hai 
in whalcrer way it siaj be written, I hope jan 
will alwMj% be able to make out the aJBirtimi with 
which I am jocn oDoerelj. 

<< P. S. I am lookiDg at a moat dxviDe sky, wlndi 
it the whole proipect we now hare from soj part 
of the boufcu I want an Oaoan to paont it. 
Where did yoo get thoae twoamct lines yam meat 
me? I with yon woold fend aome move by a lumd 
I know. I haTe not room tor aD dbe kand doi^ 
that are fent to yon, hot yonr iaMpaattiaB cam 
paint better than my pcn«^ 

« Orf. «r, rT92L 

^ I bare now the aatMociMm ea cdEmc mniL sm* 
dor ftioid, that aB «v madttw m tmar. Qb 
Taaaday ww gained a ficde bvucfcei^ am£ bodt. mir 
mi a lWr amt he aee piBipirr y wdL Tkuo^aawnL 
flsef unujpnuv n glRBit nfiaf an me^ jdiE Ekzmw 

^^ta-amraaKfi^. Elim m\ irn in Tiniii rii i 
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not perfectly exact'; and as I despair of ever being 
more so, I shall give up all thoughts of it, for I 
think you are tired as well as myself/' 



" Dec. 12, 1792. 

^< Being determined to have a poem on Llew- 
ellyn's death, and not being able to persuade you, 
my dear friend, to commit forgery, I have been 
obliged to try my hand at it, and I send it you, 
because you desire me to continue rhyming; 
though, without making use of any of the modesty 
for which you so kindly give me credit, I must 
see that I do not deserve all that you say on that 
subject. However, if it be your true opinion, 
you must be delighted at being desired to read 
this volume of nonsense; and if it be not, I have 
taken the. most effectual method to cure you of 
complimenting. 

<^ I am going to Bath to-morrow to meet my 
mother, and am sitting up to-night to finish my 
letter to you. We shall be at No. 11, Circus; 
where I hope, if I must not expect to see you, at 
least I shall hear from you. 

c 



*^ Can yoii tell on what part of the banks of the 
Wyie to find Mocliros and Hentlan* ? I can only 
find that Hentlan is between the rivers Wye and 
Irgudina, which last I can no where discover. 
Do not go far to look for it, as I know by expe^ 
rience what an undertaking it is. All those old 
authors copy after each other, and make nothing 
but eonfiision. I prefer my own way of making 
the history just as I please, without consulting one 
of them ; and upon that principle, I intend to put 
the places I have mentioned at or near Piercefield. 
I could tell you a great deal more about it) if T 
Bad time. 

'^^ It is a great happiness that Mrs, BowiDLEit 
has not suffered from her journey, but I am sorry 
to hear she is now far from well. This must be a 
great distress to our dear friend. I wish you wduld 
transport yourself to Bath, where you would find 
Misis BowDLER, as weU as myself^ rejoiced to see 
you ; though I confess, it is impossible to haVe 8<r 

^ I have lately been informed that Hentlan is a small 
village, four or five miles on the Hereford side of Ross. 
Mocbros is prbbably the seat of Sir Gborge Coknwall, 
Bart, on the banks of the Wye^ now called Moccas. 
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much comfort in one^s friends there as in the 
country .--< — ^I am glad you like German so much. 
My Brother once began to teach me, but either 
found me too dull, or was too lazy to go on. — I 
fear we must give up our circles. — ^The Lusiad I 
never read. It was Middleton's Life of Cicero 
that I meant. I was not tired with its lei^^^tb, 
because the chief of its contents were new to me. 
I have lately undertaken &nollett's History of 
England, but must leave it in the middle.' 

** Pray excuse this wretdied scrawl. I fear you 
will think t^iat all my good resolutions with respect 
to writing are vanished ; but the truth is, I am 
hurried ; and scribbling with an intolerably ba4 
pen ; for I am iin willing to leave this place with* 
out thanking you for your letter, as there is still 
less time tp be found at Bath; but I trust you 
will believe me, wbetheif I have time to teli youso 
or not, and whether I write so that you can read 
it or not, 

" Ever your sincerely a£Pectionate Friend. - 

<< P.S. It is now so late, that as I am to be up 

at six, I have no mind to go to bed at all, but J 

believe want of fire and i»ndle will soon drive me 
there/' 

c 2 
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A supposed Translation from a Welsh Poem, lately dug up 
at PiBR€SPtBLD, in the same spot where Llbwmllyk 
dP Gryppyd was slain, Dec, \(Hh, 1^1. 

Round Snowdon's shaggy brows grim darkness hung» 
Save that Xhe moon^ the gathered clouds among, 
Shot forth at times a dimly-gleaming ray. 
Then watery, pale, turn'd her sad face away. 
In Merlin's cave I sate. 

And marked her tearful eye ; 
Which seem'd to mourn the fate 
Decreed for some on high. 

What fate's decreed by Heav'n, blest beam of night. 
That so disturbs thy sweetly-smiling light ? 
No more it shines ; — ^Thou tum'st thy face with scorn. 
And darkly leav'st me, wretched and forlorn. 
Down the steep the torrent roars. 

Loud the thunder rings from far. 
Billows shake the rocky shores. 
All resounds the din of war. 

But hark I — ^This elemental war is drown'd 
In one more great, and more terrific sound ; 
A sound high Snowdon from his base to tear, 
A sound the spirits of the dead shall fear ! 

Spirits of my sires, attend ! 

Down from your clouds, ye blest ones, bend \ 
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Tell me, whence these shrielu of woe 
With cries of death confusedly flow ? 

Great Merlin, thou the chief of Prophets, hear ! 
To thy own cave 'mid stormy winds draw near ; 
Pour on my darkened soul thy light divine. 
And give it in fair truth's bright blaze to shine. 

He comes, he comes, in mist array'd. 

Slow and solemn glides the shade ! 

And while he speaks, the earth stands still. 

Listening to his mighty will. 

" Heav'n-favour'd Bard, my words attentive hear, 
** Words such as ne'er were giv'n to mortal ear ; 
" I tell the woes to-morrow's sun shall bring, — 
" Cambria shall fall, shall lose her much-lov'd king. 
*^ On Vaga's banks, near to where once Buillt stood, 
*' O'erlooking fair Sabrina's silver flood, 
" Pierc'd with a spear inglorioysly he'll fall, 
" Whence future times that spot shall Piercefield call. 
So saying, like the meteor's blaze. 

The spirit flies ; 

And while I gaze. 
The dim r^ light in darkness dies ! 

But, oh, my country ! how shall I deplore 
Thy cruel doom ? Cambria shall be no more ! 
Llewellyn too, our guardian king, shall fall. 
In him we lose our only bope,«-our all ! 
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Blow, ye winds ; and roar, ye waves ; 
Hend the mountains' inmost caves ; 
Let loose the spirits of the storm, 
Bid them rise in human form. 

More fierce than they, in human form appears 
That barVrous prince, who causes all our tears ; 
A tiger's heart he bears beneath that face. 
Which seems to promise honour, goodness, grace. 

Let lightning flash. 
And thunder growl. 

Let torrents dash. 
And the black tempest o'er me scow] ; 
This soul, in unison with every gust. 
Shall rage and burn till I be turn'd to dust ; 
Ne'er shall I patient brook my country's doom« 
But sighing, sorrowing, sink into the tomb. 

Daughtbrs of Cambria, with me mourn; 

Sing the sad woe-breathing strain ; 
From your fair heads the ringlets torn 

Scatter round th' ensangumM plain. 
No more in summer's even tide 

Your gentle flocks you'll lead 
To where the brook, with flow'ry side. 

Slow wanders through the mead; 
But soen to conqwerors rude a piiey> 

You'U quit your nitite land^ 
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And drag through life your mournful way> 
A wretched, captive band ! 

Warriors, break the sounding mail. 

Cast down the lance, the helm untie ; 
Arms shall now no more avail. 

For you before the foe shall fly. 
No more in deeds of arms renowned 

You'll dare the single fight ; 
Or with exulting laurels crown'd. 

Assert your country's right ; 
But to the woods and marshes driv'n, 

Ingloriously you'll sigh ; 
For ah ! to you it is not giv'n 

Amidst your friends to die ! 

To Piercefield's Clifis FU nbw a pilgrim go. 
Shed o'er my prince belovM the tears of woe ; 
^ere will I seek some deep and rocky cell. 
Amidst the thick entangled wood to dvtell ; 
There indulge my plaintive theme. 
To the wan moon's icy beam ; 
While the rocks responsive ring 
To my harp's high-sounding string : 
Vaga stops ber tolling tide, 
List'ning to her ancient pride ; 
Birds and beasts my song attend, 
Aod mourn with me our couptry's fatal cad I 

•7 



M^Y friends spent three loonths in Bath» and 
^^ pA^a^il many happy hours togethn'^ till Mrs» 
S141TH and her &uiily went to Piercefield on the 
t8th of F^ The following letter was written 
the day beibre the; set out firom Bath. 

^* TO MISS HVIJT. 

^ JSa^A, Rd. 27, 17S5. 

^^ 1 AM quite ashamed^ my dear finend* to find 
that I have been 30 long in debt for your dhano- 
iv^ letter ; thou^ to speak properiy> 1 dbmll at 
wayti be 90^ foe I cannot return ooe like it. I 
vu^ht at lea&t have said ^ I thank you ^'^ but you 
know how little time i» to be had here; and I 
know» and presume upoo> your goodsess in est* 
eufiing my idleness, and know too that I have not 
tikntght of you die Ies» for not tslUng you so. 

^ Miss BownLSft and I wish for yoiL every daj^ 
so that you are in no danger of being forgottsit 
between us; and whilat we remember you, we 
cannot focgH to love you. i ant mmji; obliged to 
you for dl tibe ttouUe you ham taken about the 
places I wished tx> find^ but 1 bdieve it is a firuit- 
toa rmnBCihi lam persuaded their sttnatUHLia not 
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known, and I intend to place them where I choose 
to have them. 

^< The above was written this morning, when I 
did not expect to leave this place before Friday, 
but I now find we are to go home to-morrow; and 
I must, however unwillingly, make an end of my 
letter. I hope to have more time at Piercefield, 
where we are now all to meet, after having been 
scattered over the face of the earth for the last 
half year. I shall be excessively grieved, as you 
can imagine, to leave our dear friend ; but other- 
wise I shall not regret Bath." 

At the commencement of the war, in the year 
1793, many banks in the West of England failed, 
and Mr. Smith's was unfortunately of that num- 
ber. The domestic happiness to which Elizabeth 
looked forward when she wrote the last letter, was 
fatally interrupted by this event ; and I received 
from her the following letter, written only five 
days after she left Bath. The importance of the 
subject probably induced me to preserve this let- 
ter, when I destroyed many others which I shall 
never cease to regret. Alas ! I little thought that 
I should live to mourn the early death of my ami- 
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^ Pzaxrjieuu March, 3> I?aJ. 
Wk i tre witfain jil honr alt ^pttrftg off ftOBi 




hcBce^ jod intpniim to liaye »esi tqu, mj dearest 
fhfnda to-uiAimaw ; wfaen w« wcze prevtsniedy and 
I may s«v it is the only dme I haTe eva^rgwed 
athdngpreraitedMmgyao. Last ni^ after 
ai J Mocfaer wrote to yoiit we were informed by a 
t ri^ittU that Umt^ was an e^prntinn against my Fa> 
tbi^ . \( tai Q duck at ni|^ the Under-Shmfi^ 
$v* c«4iH^ IM UiIm thwwtwain of dbe hoase. It was 
M^44vvU» M> that tlh^ cutikl not enter; but yon 
ui^y iiMigiiw Uw horror of our situation in that 
uight \>i iitiHHm* ForUttiatdy the next day being 
^iUuy» w# haU to watch oi^y tiU twelve o'clock ; 
aiid to-day we were preparing to go away at eight 
(hi# ereningi when we heard that my F«^tb^*9 at* 
Uirofy was come from Londont that the money 
proTidedy and the eacecution 3to(qped. There 
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is to be a meeting of creditors to-mprrow, who are 
to have an exact statement of all the concerns of the 
bank. My Mother supported herself wonderfully 
last night) but to-day she was quite exhausted, till 
diis news revived her a little. Mr. and Mrs. • ■ 
were in dreadful anxiety this morning, but I hope 
they too are a little comforted*; in short the pros- 
pact now appears bfc*ight to what it did two houiB 
ago, and we shall all, I hope^ bear whatever hap- 
pens with fortitude. Above all, my beloved friend, 
I entreat you not to be uneasy, for I trust all will 
be well. My only apprehension has been for my 
Mother ; and 1 confess it has been hard work to 

* In the summer of the year 1791^ when the bank 

was in a very flourishing state, Mr. , who was the 

neighbour and friend of Mr. Smith, put his name in the 
firm> without advancing any part of the capital, or re- 
ceiving any share of the emoluments ; but on condition 
that his son should be taken into the house as a clerk, 
and be admitted a partner on his coming of age. In 

consequence of this circumstance, Mr. was involved 

in the misfortune whkh happened in the year 1793; to 
the regret of aH who knew him, and particularly of the 
Siura family, as all the letters which I received Crom 
them at this period atrongiy preve. 
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.a«u ^ f.fciivd^ ttu;\iwi*» H< vr^iit J supported 
a«i .»iA^^v.4.d. . x,;^v«»^ v.* ou»« v«iikttartfaaD pity; 

"Vitai- «i i^t^i^ ^ri^ .^Ute -c -^^^^^i^K^*^ iQ a mtiiHWBr to 
^uiuiuttitai .iw i^e^KA^i ^*^ ^^ ^^^ ^Mtwaawd iL I 
bttd ioQg^^^eu aunL aaafticW >tjrti^ :^Tii» in thesK 
tnatioa ia wixkh dK :s««iiMd p«ii;uuacl¥ fiiraMd la 
dnne; inooeof the txiiti^piaMi^mED^laaiJ^sii^ 
bj bcr Ia¥^Tdiikix«B» wilh allthe el^pail 
of affluence^ and didigtuing het happy 
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guests ^y the fascinating charms of her conversa- 
tion. Through all the misfortunes which marked 
the period of which I am now speaking, I can with 
truth say of Mrs. Smith, what she says of her 
beloved daughter, that I do not recollect a single 
instance of a murmur having escaped her, on ac- 
count of the loss of fortune; but there were other 
circumstances attending this sad event, which such 
a heart as hers must deeply feel; and a letter which 
is now before me, speaks the language of all that 

I received from her at that period : ^** The 

business is again delayed. I am averse to this 
prolongation of our misery, but it is a duty we owe 

to Mr. and Mrs. to do every thing which can 

be likely to save them. Oh, my. friend, if this 
amiable family were but secure, I should^ be no 
longer miserable; but as it is, the thought of their 
situation sometimes sinks me almost to xlespair." 
This was an affliction, under which even conscious 
rectitude was not sufficient to suppbrther; but the 
loss of fortune^ as it was occasioned neither by ^i« 
travagance nor vice^ and dignified by such conduct 
as secured the respect and esteem of their friends, 
Iras supported by every individual of the fiimily 
with truly christian fortitude and resignation. 
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In a few days aft«r I went to Piercefieldf my 

fritnds quitted it for ever ; and the young ladiea 

•pent leven or eight months with us» in and near 

Bath. The time which was thus spent with my 

mother, was certainly of great advantage to my 

young friend; for she was extremdy fond of thmn, 

and nodiing can be more just than what Mrs. 

SHim sa3rs of h» pecnliariy h^)py manner of 

coAWying instmodon. Many of their &Tourite 

pwsuits had been interrupted. They had lost dK 

saUime semes of Plsffcefisld» which fumished an 

iniiiile variety of subjects for the pencil. They drew 

S Ktr s i i l y wett, and Euiabsth was comjdetefy 

wblvess of perspective. Her musical talents wef^ 

tity uncomwKMS : shephiysd remarkaUy weB both 

on die piaao^forte and harp, bat she bad lost her 

inslraments. The library, of which she so well 

knewthe valae^ was gone. Always averse to large 

partiesi and with no taste for dissipation, ^e readily 

agrMl to a fdan of ^mpkqrment proposed by my 

Mather, and nw eata rsd on a regular course of 

hiBtoiy, bod) ancient and modem. At odier times 

wa studied Shak^Mart^ llfikoa, and some other 

BagRsh {>oetS| is iveU as some of the Italians. 

We taak hmg walks» aad oftaa drew firom nature. 
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Wetead with great attentkm the wfa<^ of th^New 
Testitfuen^ Sedkeif d LeetureB on the Cateehismi 
and 4Bifetal Other books on the isame ihij^rtiMt sutK 
jectst Aftef my Mdther retired to rest, vre ittsually 
studied thei^t^crsja^ j^eed BbtitijrKiaistWsA^troiiomy^ 
which refhinds me c^ the fbllimittg droumsttnoei 
I^i2ABt:TH told me one evening that she did not 
understand what is said in Bdnnycastle^ page 9 1^ of 
Kepler^a celebrated calculation i by which he ^&^ 
eot^red thai the squares of the periodsof the planets 
are in proportion to the cubes of their distanoefc 
She wanted to know how to make use of this mle^ 
but I confessed my inability to afii^tt her. Wlien 
I came down to breakfiist at nine the next momin^ 
I fbund her witii a fblio dieet of paper almost co« 
vered with ifigurieB ; Md I disoorered that she roed 
as eoonas it was light, and by means of Bonny* 
castle's Arithmetic, had learnt to extract tike Inibe 
root, And had acftetwards calculated the periods and 
distances €)£ several planets^ so as clearly to steW 
the ^accuracy of Kq){er's rule^ aiid the nrethodnDf 
employing it. lii such purtibits sts I have meb- 
tfoned, I could accompany her; bat in otiber^ die 
ted a -much better assistant in our mutual fridnd 
MiilS-HuN¥, who, fortunately for us, spent fouf 
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months in our neighbourhood, and was the com- 
panion of our studies and our pleasures. She led 
Miss Smith to the study of the German language^ 
of which she was afterwards particularly fond. 
She assisted her in botanical and other pursuits, 
as well as in different branches of the Mathematics. 
I do not know when Elizabeth began to learn 
Spanish, but it was at an earlier period than that 
of which I am now speaking ; when she wa!b with 
us, she seemed to read it without difficulty, and 
some hours every morning before breakfast were 
devoted to these studies. She acquired some 
knowledge of the Arabic and Persian languages 
during the following winter, when a very fine 
dictionary and grammar, in the possession of her 
brother, led her thoughts to Oriental literature. 
She began to study Latin and Greek in the year 
1794, when Mr. Claxton's excellent library, and 
improving conversation, opened to her an inexhaus^ 
tible fund of information. She studied Hebrew 
from my Mother's bible^ with the assistance of 
Parkhurst: but she had no regular instruction in 
any language except French. Her love of Ossian 
led her to acquire some knowledge of the Erse 
languagei but the want of books made it impoft* 

8 
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ftible for her to pursue that study as far as she 
wi^^. 86tn!6 Extracts from her letters will shew 
bdW she was employed during the following years* 
Miss HttNT went into Devonshire in July, and 
the eorredponcieiice between her and Miss Smith 
Was renewed. 



*^ TO MISS HUNT. 



« 



Si. Winifred's Dale, Jug. 18, 179^.-' 
** I HAVE had it in contemplation to write to yot[» 
my dear friend, but I Ion very glad to be set to 
Wdtk immediately by the receipt of your kind 
letter, for which a thousand thanks; You wer6 
liot mistaken in supposing it. would be acceptable 
to tn^i fblr I am lilWays happy to hear from you. 
it^ if your letters had not sufficient merit to 
make them interesting to an indifferent person, I 
Aould love them as coming fix>isi you ; how much 
then must I value them, considered as ii^hat iheff 
are \^ — Believe me, we mhai yon as mtich as yon 
can possibly miss us. We li^evei^ take a pleasant 
#istlk, or read any thing interesting, but some ohd 
says, < I wish Miss Hunt were here ;' and you 
may be sure that nobody contradicts it. Besides 

D 
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all other reasons for this wish, I want to shew you 
every pretty passage I meet with in German, 
which I do not like half so well now that I have 
no one to enjoy it with me. I long to study 
Cicero with you, and certainly will, if we are so 
fortunate as to live near you, in which I promise 
myself great pleasure if we stay in England. 
I admire the German you sent me extremely. I 
have read none since you left me, except two 
books of Dr. Randolph's : Der Golden Spiegel, 
which is an imitation of an Eastern tale, by way 
of making dissertations upon government. It is 
entertaining, and there is an account of a happy 
valley that makes one long to live in it. The 
other book is Wiessen's Poems *, some of which 
are very pretty. I will send you a specimen, if I 
have time. I was, as well as you, delighted with 
the Messiah* 

** You do my Tintern Abbey great honour in 
desiring to see it. I should have sent it by this 
conveyance, but Miss Bowdler advised its 
waiting till we go ourselves into Devonshire. We 
are just going to diurch, and in the fear of not 

ff 

* Lyrische Gedicbte. 3 vol 
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having moretime, let me assure you of the sincere 
affection with which I am ever yours. 

" Pray tell me whether the puzzle you sent is to 
be made out in Spanish or English ; though you 
had better tell me the meaning of it at once, for I 
never can find out any thing of the kind. Ohce 
more adieu. I will send a longer and I hope a 
better letter soon, and the German Poem also." 

«< OctoberlS. 
** I WILL not tell you how sorry I was for your 
illness, nor how anxiously I wished for your re- 
covery, because I trust you know me well enough 
to believe that I cannot be indifferent to any thing 
that so nearly concerns you. Indeed I have been, 
and still am, very anxious for better accounts, 
which I hope we may now daily expect, parti- 
cularly after Miss Bukges's return. For your 
sake I am glad she is going, but for my own I 
cannot help exceedingly regretting it ; as I wished 
very much to be acquainted with her, both from 
what I have heard you say, and from the very little 
I have seen of her myself; which gave me so great 
a desire to see more, that if I had not feared to be 
thought troublesome imd impertinent, I should 

D 2 
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certainly have called by myself, besides the formal 
visit with the rest of our party ; but I considered 
that she could not possibly have the same wish to 
know me that I had to know her, and therefore I 
would not intrude. 

<* I have a nice collection of German booksi 
which Miss Bowdler has borrowed for me. 
There is the Iliad, which seems to me a very good 
translation. I think the sound is more regularly 
fine thfui Pppe's, and some of the descriptions of 
nati^r^ ^r^ ii;iqch superior to his ; but the tender 
sentimi^tsy 'which the learned say are not in the 
prigipali are not to be traced; in the German trans^ 
lation. In that respect we shall all prefer Pope^ 
There is the Messiah, which I am reading a second 
time with more pleasure than the first; a very 
pretty collection of poems by different persons; 
a Novel ; and a book of Plays; so you see I am 
well furnished at present. I wish I had you to 
exjjqy them with me. 

" My favourite study just now is Algebra ; and 
I find by Saunderson, that if we had consulted 
proper books, we should never have spent so much 
time in measuring squares ^nd circles ; for though 
by the means we used, (which were perfectly right,} 
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it may be brought inconceivably near, it is im* 
possible to prove it mathematically exact. For 
example. — I-hope you wiU not have the head-ach 
when this f^rrives, or you will wish my Mathematics 
at Bath again ; but when I have learnt any thing 
that we used to puzzle about together, I am never 
easy till you know it.'' 

** November 17. 
^ Send me no Latin quotationf, for I under« 
stand them only when the translation comes with 
Uiem. I have just Wished Klopstock's Messiah, 
which I have been reading again, as I did not 
above h£^f understand it beibre. There is more df 
it than there was in Miss Burges^s^ which was, I 
believe, only fifteen books^ Thii^ if In twenly-twa 
books, and is continued to the Ascension, with 
many hymns and songs aftex'wards. ' He (Apposes 
at that time a day of judgment, and that Abandima 
was pardoned*. Pray infortn Miss Burges of ihiw^ 
ror I remember hearing her regret hii^ fcte.^ 

^* AprUli I7M. 
*^ I HAT£ not thought of you the less because I 
have- been too idle to write. You know it is an oU 

8 
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fault of mine, and it will be only wasting your time 
and my own to make an apology as long as my 
silence. I am very rich in German books just now, 
for Dr. KANnoLPH, who has a great many, has 
given me the entree of his library, to take whatever 
I like. I have got your firioid KUest, which I 
think delightful; HaUer's Poems; and iSimmer* 
man's Einsamkeit, which pleases me more than 
almost any book I ever read. How much am I 
obliged to you fer teaching me German \ I assure 
you I never read a beautiful passage, without 
thinking it is to you I owe the pleasure I en|oy, 
and wishing you could enjoy it with me ; for after 
all it is but a selfish sort of thing to read merely 
to entertain onesdf. There are some ideas in 
Zimmerman upon a future state very like your 
book.* I envy you extremely in reading Virgil, 
I must learn Latin some day or other. At present 
I KOipuzding at Persian and Arabic, and I mean 
to begin. Hebrew. I get on least with Spanish^ 
for I have been able to meet with only one book 
since I read Don Quixotte, which was the History 
of the Incas, by GarciHasso de la Vega. I was very 

* Essay on the Happiness of the Life to qome..^ 
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much pleased with it, though it is very longi and 
in some parts tedious. I wish I had your patience 
to translate from one language to another, for I 
belieye it is the only way of being perfect in any ; 
but I succeed so ill in writing, of any kind, that I 
never like to attempt it. I met with a thought in 
Haller, which was new to me, and pleased me 
much ,. but, perhaps, if you have met with it be- 
fore, it may not strike you as it did me. Speaking 
of the weakness of reason without revelation, he 
says, 

" Vernunftkan^wieder mond^ein trostderdunkeln Zeiten, 
" Uns durch die braune nacht mit halbem schimmer leiten ; 
'* Der warheit morgen-roht zeigt erst die wahre wdt, 

r 

''WaonGottessonnen-lichtdurcfaunserdimmrungrillt.*'' 

^^ I forgot to thank you for all the trouble you 
took about Canada. It was very kind indeed, and 
therefore like yourself; but I am sorry to say it was 
to no purpose, for it is entirely given up ; much 

* " Reason^ like the moon^ a consolation in darkness, 
can guide us with its faint rays through the dusky night. 
The morning dawn of truth shews the real world, when 
the light of the sun breaks through our twilight." — Half 
ler on Reason, Superstition, and Infidelity. 
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against my will, for I was delighted with the ide% 
and wished excessively to go, but I despair of ev^ 
seeing it now." 

« Both, Sept. 27, 1794. 
*< I HAT£ no sort of apology to offer for my lasi* 
ness, and no claim to your forgiveness, ezcepi the 
assurance that my silence proceeded firom no other 
cause than a fit of the above-mentioned disease^ 
which you know I am often troubled with. If 
you think this a sufficient reascm for pardoning 
roe, it is more than I do mysd£ It is strange 
that though we all w ish for happiness, few choose 
to comply with the conditicnis by which it may be 
obtained : thus I have been daily wishing for 
a letter from you, and yet could not persuade 
myself to write, which I wdl knew was the only 
ccmdition on which I could expect iv Two dr- 
comstanoes fix me to this pcHnt of time. Ifiss 
BownLsm is to send a pared to-raorrowy and we 
are going to leave Bath and its neighbourhood ; 
not, I assure you, widioot great regret at leaving 
our good firiends here. I cannot hdp inu^ming 
that I am parting fixim yos amoMst die lest^ in 
removed so much fiirther finMa joi^ but I 



hope you will not give me up as an ungratefbi 
wJTc^tch not worth your notice, but let me hesLvJrom 
yqu i particularly as I shall not hear ^ you, as I 
now do, from Miss Bowdjl£b, and because I shall 
l)e inoHisolable in London if you do not. We 
ai$e so h{q[>py here, seeing our dear friend two or 
tliree tim^ every day^ that I know not how we 
sh^ bear the diangew--*— For my part I promise 
oiysQlf no othef pleasure io town than that of 
t^mag 9om^ of those I lovet^ ^^fPT* ^ ^ ^^^ 
pl9<ce ka^lf, y<m may suppose H is the hiat thai 
I Silboiild ohoose.— * 

<< We are just retunied from a walk to Priori 
Park with Miss 6owdi«eb^ the last I frar that we 
shall take together for a long time. She has given 
me your little book of Astronomy^, b is » very 
pretty thing. 

** I have had great stove cf Spanish latdy : the 
Theatre Qjcitico Ublversale)^ hy Feyjoo, a very 
cjever work in 14 vohimea: and lam ncmnBimg 
posf-M^e Mariana's History of fifpai% of wfakb I 
hay^ only iread hal^ biit am determined to&nhik it 
before I go. It is not so interesting as some other 

^ Lectui'es on Astronomy and Natural Philoseptiy^ 
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liistorieS)but one must know it. There are. so 
many different states, sometimes united, some- 
times divided ; so many kings, sometimes all of one 
name, now friends, now enemies; so many mar- 
riages, so maiiy battles, and so many treaties, that 
it seems to. me impossible to have a clear idea of 
the work.. You will perhaps think that I read to 
little purpose.— 'With this you will receive Zim- 
merman. Remember, I do not insist on your ad- 
miring the whole, nor do I promise that you will 
find Hbdler very poetic^. — I am very much hur- 
ried, for we are engaged to dine at Mrs. Bowd- 
i^r's.. Leben sie wohl mein tAeure^ and believe me 
ever most affectionately yours." 

9 

Miss Smith removed with the fiEunily to London 
in October 1794, and to Shirley in November, 
from whence she returned to town in February 
1795. Shirley is the seat of John Claxton, esq. 
To this gentleman, and to his lady, who is nearly 
related to Mr. Smith, the family always acknow- 
ledge the highest obligations^. During four 

* See Mrs. Smith to Dr. Randolph. Appendix* 
Letter III. 
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months spent with these valuable friends, Miss 
Smith began to study Latin, and the following 
letter will shew the progress, she made. Mr. 
Claxton authorizes me to say that he never gave 
her any regular instruction, and that his library 
did not contain translations of any of the books 
which she mentions in the next letter. 



** TO MISS HUNT. 

^^ London, Feb* n95. 
*^ I BELIEVE I told you I should learn Latin be* 
fore I saw you next, and Shirley was a very good 
place for it. I therefore begain soon after I went 
there ; and I have read Caesar's Commentaries 
lavy, and some volumes of Cicero^ amongst which- 
I almost wish the letters to his friends had not 
been, for they shew his whole character to be so' 
much pta oHy that they have let him down many 
degrees in my opinion. As to Persian, all iny 
books are at Bath, so that I shall most probably 
forget the little I knew when I saw yoa last. ^ I 
have met with neither German nor Spanish books ; 
so that if it were not for Latiiiy I should be quit^ 
in despair. I am very impatient to b^gin Virgfl/' 

7 , 
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*^ March 11, 1795- 
^* I HAVE ju8t finished the second book of the 
Georgics, and was particularly delighted with the 
last eighty-four verses. The description of the 
storm in the first book I think is very fine.'* 



« Shirley^ July 28, 1795. 
<< I THINK as you do of Emilia Galotti. Die 
Rauber I never saw. Indeed I have scarcely read 
any German or Spanish since I left Bath. I must 
tell you that I cannot help being quite reconciled 
to Cicero. I have gone through all that I can 
find here of his works, and am so fully persuaded 
that a man who could write as he does ccmld have 
no great faults, that I must, with your leave, for- 
give his little ones. If you have not yet met with 
k, only read, as a sample, the first book of his 
Tuscnlan Disputatimis, < de conttmnenda mortie f 
and I think you will agree with me, that with die* 
addition of Christianity to confirm his supposition^ 
and rectify a few mistakes in them, and the know- 
ledge of the true state' of the universe^ no doctrine 
can be more perfect than his ; and that half the 
modiern boofe on the subject might have been 



\ 
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spared, had the writers of them, before they be« 
gan, read this dialogue. 

<^ I have just finished Clarendon's History of 
the Rebellion, which Miss Bowdler long ago 
desired me to read. It is extremely interesting 
and instructive. Here is another of her fisivourites, 
Spenser, which I once gave up in despair, but 
which I am very glad I have read, for I am charmed 
with it, and I think some of the lesser poems are 
even superior to the Fairy Queen. We have read 
Mr.- Gisbdrne's book^ aloud, and all the party was 
extremely pleased with it. 

<< I have got a new Atlas of all the remarkable 
fixed stars that are visible to us^ without the 
figures* I. would shew it to you, if you would 
meet me on the wing of P^asus, or any other 
convenient place you will appoint in the tipper re- 
giofis, for it does not seem probable tliat we should 
sooQ see each other in these below." 

'\Shirl^r Oa, 6, 1195. 
<< I iiAYS beeft lomger than I intended (according 

m. 

to custom) ii^ answering your kind letter, and now 
I kiiow not where this will find you. I will how* 

* On the Duties of Mao. 
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ever direct to Bath, hoping your comfortable party 
is not yet dissolved, though I have little chance of 
finding you together, as the time of our transplant- 
ation appears very uncertain, and probably is not 
very near. It was very good of you to wish for 
ipe by the sea-side, and I know nothing I should 
have enjoyed so much as seeing it for the first time 
with you ; but I cannot help thinking the compa- 
nions you had were more agreeable than I should 
have been. I should like to see what you and 
your * thoughts and refiections^ produced. 

^^ I am quite delighted with you for teaching our 
dear iriend German, and with her for learning it. 
You know we have always set our hearts upon her 
reading it, and only half enjoyed our favourite 
books while she could not partake of our pleasure. 

" I have not seen Gellert. Oberon I have read« 
and was much pleased with some parts of it. It is 
a little iu the style of Arlosto. Pray tell Miss 
BuRGES, (since she does me the honour to enquire,) 
that of Spenser's lesser poems I was most pleased 
Irith Astrophel, some of the Eclogues, particularly 
January and June, and the Hymn in honour of 
Beauty, which is as well written as if he had 
studied Lavater. I have just finished Froissard, 
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which, though rather tedious, I found very enter- 
taining, and in a much pleasanter style than most 
of the modern French writers. Immediately be- 
fore this great undertaking, I read the Memoirs of 
Petrarch, which made a very good line of history, 
containing the whole of the fourteenth century. 
With this book I was excessively pleased. It is 
impossible not to love Petrarch, if it were only 
for crying when his father threw Cicero and Vir- 
gil into the fire. He was a passionate admirer: of 
Cicero, and I think a strong resemblance may. be 
traced between their characters, though the cir- 
cumstances in which they lived were so different. 
You see in both the same love of glory, the^ same 
patriotism, the same high opinion of himself, 
which he endeavours to conceal from others, per- 
haps even from himself, by a cloak of humility. 
You discover in each an equal warmth of friend- 
ship ; and I cannot help thinking that if Cicero 
had met with Laura, or Petrarch been consul in 
the flourishing times of the Roman rcfpublic, the 
former would have been the poet, and the Itttter 
thd orator. I hope I have' improved a little in 
Botany this summer m well as you." 
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<« MarOi 3, 179G. 

" Have you seen Mason's new yolume of 
Poems ? There are some very beautiful things in 
it. I have been feasting lately on German poetry. 
The Graff von Stolberg ; Holty ; Matthison ; and 
a translation of Young. I have been much pleased 
with Zimmerman's Nationalstoltz. 

*< My ears are stunned and my patience exhaust- 
ed, by the ridiculous and contradictory reports 
that are incessantly vociferated on all sides of me. 
No one can speak or write of any thing but the 
French. If they have not murdered br enslaved 
our personsi they have at least taken complete pos- 
session of our minds, and banished every idea of 
which they are not the object. As you probably 
liear as much, and are as tired of them as myself, 
I will only assure you, that they have not driven 
from my brain the idea of yon, nor from my heart 
the tender affection with which I am, &e." 

On the 22d of May 1796, Mrsw and Miss SMitk 
set out for Ireland, where they staid only three or 
four months. The following leiler was written 
the day before Elizabeth left Bath. The dejec« 
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tion repressed in it was occasioned by sorrows of a 
V€ry different description from the loss of fortune. 

« Bathy May 21. 
<^ My lazy fit has lasted so long this time, that 
I dare not venture to make any apology for it, 
and scarcely should I dare to write again, but that 

I cannot resolve to quit this island without once 

i. 

more assuring my dear iriend, that my esteem and 
affection are not in the least abated by absence^ 
and diat I love her exactly as much as if I had 
told her so an hundred times over. 
■ '^ My Mother and I set off to-morrow morning 
for Ireland. Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss 
PoNBONBY have sent us a most obliging invitation 
to their house, and I hope we shall pass a day and 
a night there. 3>o you not envy us this visit ? If 
we could carry you and our beloved friend with 
us, it would be more than earthly happiness. On 
the whole, I am extremely pleased with tlie idea 
cf our expedition ; ft>r besides my natural love of 
rambling, and of seeing and knowing every thin^ 
that is worth the trouble, I am weary of the world. 
To quit it is not in my power ; but in leaving 
England, I shaU leave the cmly world with which 
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I am acquainted, , the scene of all oar miseries. 
You never before heard me complain of miseries. 
I never before had any to complain o£ Against 
this n^ative pkasnre in quitting this country, is 
to be set the positive pain of leaving some very 
dear friends; bat I sddom see yon and Miss 
BowDLER, and I shall still have the ccmsolation cl^ 
loving yoo. I shall leave my Kittt with great 
rc^gret, bat we must learn to bear it. We are 
happy in the thoughts of seeii^ my Father, who, 
has been very uncomfortably utuated during the 
last year. We talk of returning in the autiun% 
and I am glad it is talked of, because it makes my 
Mother quit England with less rductance than she 
otherwise would; but I strongly suspect thatwb 
shall either take up our abode in Irdand, or tfo 
abroad wherever the raiment may happen to be 
ordered ; < but this is written in the book of fiite^ 
and no human eye can read it.' I am grieved at 
going from Bath just before you coine. I hasre 
not seen you these two years, and I may be 
drowned, I may never return, I may never see you 
again till < the life to come.' . By the l^e^ have 
you read Lavater's Geheime Tagdmck^ Sfc,f There 
is in it a quotation from a sermon by his friend 



^ 
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Pfenningen, so exactly like your little book, that 
I wanted you to read it with me. I can give you 
no account of tny studies, but that I have read 
nothing in the last half year. 

** My Motherland I are going this morning to 
breakfast with, and take leave of, our dear Miss 
Bowdler; though I believe I shall not be so 
satisfied, but make a push to see her again after 
dinner, which is the only time besides breakfast 
4hat she has to spare from her constant attendance 
on poor Mrs. Bowdler. I wish you were here 
to comfort her; she wants it sadly. As you pro- 
bably will be with her great part of the time that 
we' are absent, I hope constailtly to heai: of her 
from you.' Do not forget me; and be assured 
whatever changes may happen to me, of fortune, 
or habitation, my sincere affection for my MarV 
will never change. Adieu, perhaps for ever !** 



The visit in LangoUen Vale more than answered 

m t 

the expectation of my friends, and the very oblig- 
ing manner in which they were received, was 
highly gratifying to me. I had a letter from Miss 
Smith on this subject, which I particularly regret; 

£ 2 
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but it was destroyed with many others. Mrs. and 
Miss Smith were much pleased with what they 
saw of Ireland, and very grateful for many civili- 
ties received there ; but I have nothing written at 
that time to Miss Hunt, except the following 
short letter. 

<< Sligo, August 8, 1796. 
<^ I HAVE ipt time to say half what I think and 
feel in answer to your last letter, my dearest Mary ; 
I will call you so since you like it, though I had 
forgot that I was ever so impertinent to do it 
before. I frequently wish for you and our beloved 
friend, to make you wander through a valley, 
between mountains tossed together in all the wild 
and rugged forms imaginable, with an hundred 
cascades dashing from their summits, and forming 
a beautiful lake at the bottom ; to shew you the 
fine effects of light and shade on the hills when 
the sun shines ; and when he does not, the clouds 
hiding their heads, descending half way down 
them, and sometimes entirely blotting them out 
of the landscape ; then breaking away by degrees, 
and ascending like smoke. I never before knew 
so well what Ossian meant by the thick mist of 
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the valley, and the ragged skirts of a cload as it 
sails slowly over the dark heath. I often think 
I see the grey cloud of which his father's robe is 
made. I hope we may meet in the winter ; but 
sometimes I almost despair. However, I shall not 
be less in one place than another your tenderly 
affectionate friend." 



Mrs. and Miss Smith spent four months in 
Ireland, and returned to Bath in October. At 
Kingston-Lodge, the seat of the late venerable 
Earl of Kingston*, they passed some weeks ; and 
the happiness they enjoyed there was always 
mentioned by them with the warmest gratitude. 
From thence they removed with Captain Smith 
to the Barracks at Sligo, and Elizabeth wrote 
the following letter to Lady Isabella King, in 
whose friendship and correspondence she thought 
herself particularly happy ; and who has favoured 
me with some extracts from her letters, which I 
hope will not be uninteresting to those who value 

* Edward, father to the late, and grandfather to the 
present Earl. 
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the unstudied effusions of a grateful and affec- 
tionate heart. 



" TO THE LADY ISABELLA KING. 



« Sligo, 1 T96. 

" A THOUSAND thanks to my dearest Lady 
Isabella for her charming letter. It is the first 
comfort I have met with since we parted, for every 
thing has conspired to remind us of what we are 
otherwise not at all disposed to forget, — the hap- 
piness we enjoyed at Kingston- Lodge. 

" We were most completely wet long before we 
reached Sligo, and when we did arrive, we had 
every thing to unpack'; beds to contrive, &c. &c. 
All our fatigues however are at length over, and I 
hope we shall now go on tolerably well. We have 
a pretty view of a bay of the sea, (which looks like 
a lake,} and some fine mountains. How much 
more beautiful should I think this scene, if you 
were looking at it with me ! 

** We are all very well, and much amused with 
the little misfortunes that happen to us. You ask 
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what we havie been doings saying, and thinking. 
For the first we have been trying to set ourselves 
in order, and receiving company. As to our 
words and thoughts, except the necessary con- 
sultations on what was to be done next, I believe 
they have been chiefly directed towards Kingston- 
Lodge. How I like Sligo, I cannot yet tell ; for 
the day we arrived I was so glad to be- in it, that 
I did not observe how it looked ; and yesterday it 
rained again, and we did not go out. Thus I have 
had no opportunity of looking for German books, 
nojr do I much expect to find any. Most heartily 
do I hope that our garden plan may. be realized, 
because your J^adyship is one of the very few 
people I think worthy to understand German. 
{T^iis is a high compliment, for in order to feel and 
relish it thoroughly, it is necessary to possess every 
.quality that I most admire. 

" Lord Kingston must return sooner than Sep- 
tember^ or we must stay longer, for should we be 
gone before you come to Mr. Cooper's, I shall be 
miserable. I have only time to add, and that but 
imperfectly, the sincere affection and gratitude 
with which I am ever yours, &c." 
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In one of Mrs. Smith's letters to the Editor, 
the removal to Sligo is thus described : 

<* We had spent three happy weeks at the hospi- 
table mansion of Lord Kingston, from whence we 
set off on horseback for our quarters, which were 
about twenty miles distant. During the last ten 
miles of the journey it rained most heavily and 
without ceasing. We arrived at the Barracks 
dripping wet; our baggage was not come, and 
owing to the negligence of the Quarter-master, 
there was not even a bed to rest on. The whole 
furniture of our apartments consisted of a piece of 
a cart-wheel for a fender ; a bit of iron, probably 
from the same vehicle, for a poker; a dirty deal 
table, and three wooden-bottomed chairs. It was 
the first time we had joined the regiment, and I 
was standing by the fire, meditating on our forlorn 
state, and perhaps dwelling too much on the com- 
forts I had lost, when I was roused from my reverie 
by Elizabeth's exclaiming, < O what a blessing I' 

* Blessing!' I replied, < there seems none left.* 

* Indeed there is, my dear Mother : for see here is 

* a little cupboard.' I dried my tears, and endea- 
voured to learn fortitude from my daughter." 
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Mrs. Smith has often mentioned to her friends 
the ingenuity, as well as good humour, with which 
Elizabeth contrived to make a currant tart in 
this uncomfortable dwelling, when it appeared 
quite impracticable. I mention these trifling cir- 
cumstances, because I wish to conv^ce my young 
readers that learning is not incompatible with the 
most minute attention to all the peculiar duties, as 
well as to alL the elegant accomplishments, which 
belong to the female character. For the same 
reason I think it right to notice Miss Smith's par* 
ticular attention to oeconomy, when circumstances 
made it proper. No young lady dressed with more 
elegant simplicity, but none could, do this at less 
expense. She made a gown, or a cap, or any other 
article of dress, with as much skill as she displayed 
in explaining a problem in Euclid, or a difficult 
passage in Hebrew: and nothing which she thought 
it right to {lo was ever neglected. The modesty 
and simplicity of her character is so justly de- 
scribed in a letter written^ since her death by her 
friend Thomas Wilkinson to Mrs. Smith, that 
I hope I may be permitted to make a few extracts 
from it. — 

* See Appendix. Letter IX. 
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<^ Her acquirements must be allowed to have 
been wonderful ; but to me the most astonishing 
thing is how she has done so much, for she neves 
appeared to do any thing, aiid every one who saw 
her would have been more apt to have supposed 
her indolent than industrious; but though her 
progress of improvement was silent as lights yet it 
was certain as time. In her knowledge she was 
as modest as in every thing else ; never presuming 
to be wise on a discovery or a judicious obser- 
vation. Always simple, sweety and Innocent in 
her demeanour, she never gave herself an air of 
consequence for genius, learning, or beauty, though 
she possessed them all. In company she kept 

' back so much, that some would be in danger of 
forgetting she was there; but when called on to 
speak, she did it so much to the purpose, so pleas- 
ingly, and so unaffectedly, that one wished no one 
to speak but herself Some might have supposed 
her of an absent cast, but nothing was further 
from her character, for her replies were the readi- 
est I ever knew, when information was wanted. 
Her countenance was serious, but she not unfre- 

*quently smiled, and it was the smile of complacency 
and peace." 
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After a second visit at/ Kingston-Lodge, the 
ladiesr removed witli Captain Smith to Lisburn, 
from whence the next letter was written to LiEidy 
IsAB£LtA King. 

" Lisbttm, Sept. 13, 1Y96. 
" My dearest Lady Isabella will, I hope,* be- 
lieve that I should not so long have delayed ful- 
filling my promise of writing to her, had not many 
impediments cokne in the way. First, on our ar- 
rival here we recollected th^t no letter could reach 
Kingston-Lodge till Thursday ; it was therefore 
useless to write on Saturday, and since that time 
^e hfl^ve been in constant expectation of being 
ordered to march ; and as my chief object in writ- 
ing to you is a selfish one,— to have tlie happiness 
of hearing from you, — I waited till I could tell 
where to direct. I believe, however, it is now 
settled that we remain here till we go to England ; 
and when that will be I know not. Now I have 
got over this tiresome preface, which I hate of 
idl thingSy let me amuse myself with telling you 
how sincerely I regret Kingston-Lodge, and its 
kind inhabitants, and above all our little walks in 
the shrubbery, which I have been wishing for every 
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day since By the bye I have a little quarrel with 
ft certain lady for a speech she made me the last 
moment I saw her, importing that I should forget 
her as soon as I was gone, or some such vile idea. 
I could not quarrel at the moment, but wrote some 
verses to assure her it was impossible : they were 
however too sleepy to send, and I must content 
myself with assuring her in plain prose, that every 
^^Jf by making me feel the want of her sweet 
society, endears her to me if possible still more. 

<< I forgot to tell you that we met with no acci- 
dent on our journey, except laming the horses^ 
and tiring them so that we were obliged to leave 
them at Lurgen, ten miles from hence, to be led 
home on Saturday. Poor Brunette*, considering 
she was not quite well when she set out, performed 
sui*prisingly, and has now» with a few days' rest, 
quite recovered from her fatigues. The riders 
were not at all tired, but much amused with their 
journey. The country on this side of Belturbet is 
very pretty ;' about Monaghan beautiful, composed 
entirely of green hills, rivers, lakes, and fine woods. 
On this side of Armagh, though still richly culti- 

♦ A horse which Lady Eleanor Kino had given to 
Miss Smith. 
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vated, it grows gradmlly too flat to pleaie me, till 
it spr^dd about this place nearly into, a plains 
which, though it is very rich, and in general mndti 
admired, cannot compensate to me for the nioiin- 
tain^ about Sligo. 

*^ We saw on a hill between Carrick and Rilly- 
namore, an immense figure cut in stone, which the 
country people told us was Huhn Mac Conl^ who 
you know is Macpherson's Fingal. If you can 
learn any particulars respecting it, I shall be much 
obligM to you. Tlie only curiosity we saw besides 
was one of the old round towers that puzzle the 
Antiquarians so much at Clones. 

<* I must tell you a piece of good fortune that be- 
fell me by the way. The inn where we break&sted 
at Armagh was opposite to a bookseller^s shop, and 
my Mother proposed going to see if there were any 
Irish books. We went, and found the first num- 
ber of an Irish Magazine now publishing at Bel- 
fast, in which was a grammar, and some poems 
with translations. You will suppose I have been 
very busy ever since. . If you have any thou^ts of 
learning the language, I would advise you to get 
this book. Pray remember me mo#t kindly, grate- 
fully, and respectfully, to Lady Eleanor ; gite 
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my Ipve to Miss KiNa^ and to my best friend La- 
dy Isabella 8ay-^notbiDg;^8he knows, I hopei 
that I love her entirely. 

>^ OuF little plan of riding with my Father 
through Scotland is impracticable, as no officer 
can leave his regiment at preset. This place is 
head-quarters : which I am glad of, because we 
have the band, which is a very good one. 

/^ I hope you observe what a curious mistake I 
have made in beginning on the wrong side of the 
paper.— As this is a Hebrew letter, or rather the 
letter of a fool, please to begin at the end." 

• . ■ 

«J5aM, Jan. 13, 1797. 
<< FU14.3; did I intend, on receiving your Lady- 
ship^s long-wished*for letter, to obey your, prdersr 
and answer it directly. At length after nefti^ly a 
month has elapsed, here I am set down to begini 
but when I shall finish is more than I know, for I 
have a strange antipathy to writing to any one I 
love when any human creature is present: it ia a^ 
bad as talking in mixed company. I feel a sort of 
restraint which extends even to my ideas, and I 
cannot think fireely. I carry this so far, that I do 
not like to read a book which interests me when 
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any one is present, and always make to myself a 
kind of solitude by hiding my face wieb it when I 
come to a passage which particularly pleases me. I 
believe this is a sort of pride, which cannot bear to 
expose its feelings to observation. Whatever may 
be the cause, so it is ; and I have been waiting in 
hopes of beii)^ left' alone to write to my dealrest 
Lady Isabella. It has never happened till tclir 
day; for there are so many of us that we have no 
separate rooms, but all sit cobstantly together. Do 
not consider this as an apology for not Writing 
sooner ; apologies are the first things we should 
banish from bur new correspondence, as being 
weeds which are apt (o over-run the whole letteri 
to the destruction of every ^ant of icommpn. sense 
which ^possibly might otherwise fill, their place* 
Your Ladyship's first rule will stand instead of all 
apologies. Secondly, for the liberty of talking 
nonsense ; I must grant what I beg to be allowed 
for myself: moreover, I should hate a letter which 
contained nothing but good sense ; it would be 'as 
dull as those assemblies where people meet to talk 
sense, and no one dares litter a syllable. Thirdly, 
you shall change your subject, break off, and be- 
gin again, and play as many variations as you 
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please. As to not writing to me for six monthS) I 
do not feel myself sufficiently disinterested to grant 
that with my own freewill; though it is not in my 
power to help myself, if you will not write to me, 
and I certainly never shall harbour any suspicion 
or distrust, for there is nothing to which I have 
such a decided aversion. Were I to say that I 
should not find pleasure in reading your Ladyship'^ 
letters, in whatever number of scraps and humours 
they were written, I hope you would not believe 
me. As for the hand-writing, it is a maxim of 
mine, that whoever writes me a copper-plate let* 
ter, does not love me, and vice versd. I never can 
take pains, (though at best my hand is very bad,) 
except when I am writing a sti£P letter io some* 
body I care not a button about Finally, I never 
read any thing out of a letter, except it be somfe 
article of news, or some common-place observatioii» 
because I think that what is most interesting to the 
person to whom the letter is addressed, is exactly 
what the rest of the world will hear with indiffer- 
ence, perhaps with ridicule, as not understanding 
or entering intp the sentiments of the writer. 

<^ My Mother has read Camilla. I have not, 
being at present quite taken up with some delightfid 
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German books. Indeed I never shall be satisfied 
till you learn German. There is one book which 
you may and must read directly^ * The Italian.' 
I will say nothing of its contents. 

** We heard from my Father about a week ago. 
He was at Newton- Ards, and very well. . Amidst 
all our fears 6n the subject of the French invasion^ 
(though I cannot say mine were ever very great,} 

r 

we could not help encouraging some faint hope 
diat Bath might be thought a safer place than Ire- 
land for the Kingston family; and if our good 
neighbours the Messieurs had done no more harm, 
we woidd have made them very low curtsies, and 
thanked them with all our hearts. Our Millennium 
Hall scheme appears so distant, that I fear we shall 
be grown cross disagreeable old maids before we 
can put it in execution. 

** I beg you will never be at any trouble to col- 
lect news for me. There is nothing I care so little' 
about, unless it immediately concerns the Kingston 

family,* particularly one member of it, and then the 

. ' ' , '. , ' . . . 
smallest circumstance can never appear trifling 

to me.— I do not by any means feel that I shall 

never see you again ; on the contrary, I am per- 

suaded that we shall meet in some corner or other 
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of the earth. — H[ave the goodi^ess to pre^nt my 
Mother's and mykindei^t re9p^U to liady Eli^a* 
NOB and XoT^ Kikgsto)^9 and our love to Hfisi 
King. There is not ro9m^ to teJl yon iyh»t to. sa>y 
to my, dearest Lady Isabiexxa. 

*< If you see the Elpliin^ family, pray remei^ber 
us most kindly tp them. We are not much gay^i; 
he^re than you are at E^ng^toQrLodg^, Sbr w^ gc^ 
out yery littliej buji^ th^t I dp npt r^g^el^ though Jit 
should, cmjoy it ^rlui;ps a^ ippch as other peopI% 
if^ I wa^ in the l^^bit of it^" &c. 

The remainder of this correspondence is of li^t^i^ 
date, apdwilV appear in its proper place. 

When. Mnu and Miss Smith returned tp Batl^ 
in October 1?96, tlf^fpundiny Mother, extremely; 
illi and from them she received every.comf<xrt yfhidi^ 
friends^p could bf^tiow. The kind att^ntioA which 
shq always experi^ced fron^ Mrs. Smit^ madeHj 
Yjery deep impression oii her hea^t ; apd it ist imr. , 
possible I should ever fqrge^ that to her my beloy|9^: 
pa|:ent was indebted, during the la^t ten yeara.of. 
her life, for some of the happiest hours she enjoy^. 
The same unwearied kiudness cheered il^e %t day^^ 
•.%lAW.,Bisly>pctf.%Jjp, 



Jbt her hfef and suppcnted me ib' 6ne of the niost 
trying ^csxieitflmine. Mj^ Mother dii^ oh the 10th 
0£ May' ]'?97. Mbs Sm itbt wai^ dien staymg" with 
1M, and read three sermong to her on iHe preo^faig 
e^enmg^ when' she appear!^ uhcommonly wdL-^' 
Perhapflf tills' awJEal scene might gire a petaliaMy 
MiotLi tahi tb a mind which W^ alwirfs dii^pos^ 
ib^ de^ refleetioni and fervent piety.' The i^IlbW- 
hg red^cti^iis aire taken ifrom h^ littlef p6dkc^' 
toiik8^ and n^^M written in 1796 ^d'i797. 



^ I rr^ii it^ i^ a Vcsy go6d method to writi^ down 
niy thM^ts as'lh^ ocoui^, ^r an ided dfteii strikiesf 
tfib^ Whidi, ttlrtting to sdrndhkig dlf^Ifi»rget iin-' 
ttkk^m^v bbr considering irftinabidiW^i6 n^Ctsd-' 
i^toyrfb' write iidownjmal^ni^' mbtb aii^tUisntea' 
with thb sttbjei^ and makeirnty thOtightHritiore nyr 
am. For wahi' of k>me sttdi jMii t s^ i^plc^ 
dreaming away their lives in inactivity of mind, 
withoih' fonnin|[ any djpinioiiir of tfaefar cfwn; till 
from ps^liucr ittientiim' to^ellr thoi^htii tfai^ 
come not to think «t alL*' 
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looks at a half-finifthed picture ; he is immediately 
struck with the want of harmony in the colouring, 
and the improper disposition of light and shades 
and thinks he shews his wisdom by finding faults in 
the whole plan, and in the execution of every part ; 
but let him wait till it is finished, and he will then 
be forced to acknowledge that every stroke has 
contributed to the beauty of the whole, and that 
what he considered as defects, now appear the chief 
beauties of the piece. Perhaps there is none but 
an artist equal to the painter of the picture, who 
can, before it is finished, imagi^ie what efiect will 
be produced : unless then we can suppose the crea* 
ture to be equal to the Creator, and the picture to 
rise up against the painter, let us not presume to 
call in question the ordinances of God, but wait. 
till his plans are accomplished, when we shall be 
convinced that * whatever is, is right.' " 

'^ Is the capacity of man finite? Is God infinite ? 
How can the finite comprehend the infinite ?'' 

• 

" The pity of the world appears to be very much 
misplaced; it is entirely withdrawn fixmi those who 
have fallen into misfortune through their own 

8 
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/ 
* * 

fault, and most liberally bestowed on the virtuous 
unfortunate. But the virtuous have no need of 
pity ; they never can be miserable, whatever may 
befall them ; and it is their place to look down with 
pity on the wicked, whether glorying in the smiles 
of fortune, or despairing at her frowns." 

** I DO not see that the failure of intellect which 
we sometimes observe in old people, and in young 
ones in some cases of sickness, is any argument 
against the immortality of the soul. We are ig- 
norant how the soul will act after its separation 
from the body; but we know that during their 
union, neither can do any thing without the as- 
sistance of the other; therefore, when the faculties 
decay, we are not to suppose that the soul is in- 
jured, but that the organs, whatever they are, by 
which it communicates with the body, and by 
which ideas are presented to it, have sustained 
some damage. As, if a man become blind, we 
do not say that his soul is changed, but that the 
organ by which images were presented to it> is in- 
jured; and accordingly, if his eyes are cured, the 
soul is just as able to distinguish objects as ever. 
In the same manner, the sick person, whose nerves 
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(or whatever it is on which the soul immediately 
f cts) have recovered their tone, is able to thintc, 
and speaki and understand, as formerly. T%0 
workman is not in fiuilt, but some part of his 
machine is out of order.** 

<^ The most difficult vice to conquer, is pride; I 
mean a high idea of our own merits, and a spirit 
of rebdlion. This came in Eve's way ; she fell, 
and perhaps there is not one of her posterity who 
would not have done the same.^' 

** Reason is the most unreasonable of all things, 
for without common sense to guide it, it never 
knows where to stop." 

y^ The most inconsistent thing in the world is to 
expect consistency of man, at the same time that 
\^e know him to be entirely dependent on circum- 
stances. What we have most earnestly wished, is 
often proved; by events to have been the worst 
thing that could happen to us. We dpj and T^nph 
change our opinions accprding. to every circum* 
stance that occurs, unless we could kppw, all things, 
and t^em thf^p^esent, ^ast,{md&(:i^e|^at: aglajicp/* 
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<< It lil siifprisitig how the ot)inionib of the same 
person change in the course of a few years. It is 
therefore improving, as well as amusing, to write 
doi^ the thoughts ihtit occut*, in ord^r io look 
ihkixa dver ^^er kbme time, and see in what te- 
ipects I m^y have advancM, in ^hat receded, and 

<^ I HAV£ no idea of heaping u^ money, or of 
any pl^aisure iti laying so' much is mine ; it is n6t 
mine till I ude it I shall therefore, iVhenever I 
have any, lay it out as I find proper occf^ions ; 
trusting to that Providence which has never suf- 
fered me to watit, even when I had no probable 
means of subsisting, to supply m^ y/hea I statid in 
need. Never refuse to give to-day, lest you should 
want to-morrow.** 

*^ How li^t are all thd tt'bubfes of iJiis worM to 
those who valud every thing it cdntaius ac66fd!bg 
t6 its feal ¥^6rth ! They may appecit ihe^iistt)te to 
ihose who reckon by a differeht stahdai^d, but th^y 
can bear eveii this impiitatidn, fi>r they kiibw the 
value of hiiiiiani applause. How happy' should 
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we be, if we could always /eel ^as we sometimes 

think r 

^' I CANNOT bear to hear people say, ^ such a 
person did me a favour, but I have returned it, and 
am no longer obliged to him.' If any one does 
me a favour, without the least expectation or wish 
of a reward, though it should afterwards be in my 
power to do ten times more for that person, I can 
never repay the original obligation, which from 
its nature does not admit of any recompense, but 
remains for ever in its full force/' 

" One great cause of the republican spirit which 
prevails at present, appears to have been a false 
principle in education, that it is necessary to con- 
vince a child by reason before you expect him to 
obey. Now reason, being the faculty of comparing 
i^eas already presented to the mind, cannot exist 
in a child, to whom few or no ideas have been 
presented ; and no one was ever convinced by the 
rieasoning of another. It is therefore impossible 
to .convince him ; and if he be suffered to do as he 
pjiease till he be capable of reasoning, it is a great 
chance if his understaudii)g be not so warped by 
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the -practice of evil, that he mistake it for good; 
and it is most probable that he may have contract- 
ed such a habit of disobedience, as not willingly 
to submit to the laws of his country, or even to 
those of his God." 

*^ The progress of understanding is like learning 
to play on a musical instrument. Education does 
not create it, any more than a music-master creates 
fingers, it only gives us the power of using them 
rightly. Give an instrument to a person who has 
never heard music, and who is ignorant of the 
principles of it, he will probably prpduce some 
sound, but it will be discordant and without mean- 
ing. This I should suppose the state of a man 
who has always lived on a desolate island by him- 
self. He will have found the use of his bodily or- 
gans, but will scarcely have discovered his mental 
faculties. On the contrar}% a person who has been 
taught the principles of music, makes himself per- 
fectly acquainted with them by practice, till from 
playing the music of others, he at length composes 
new on the same principles; as he learns to use his 
understanding first by reading and hearing the 
opinions of others, and then forms his own. Thus 
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the wol and body itfe redproeally as the muskiiui 
Mid the instrnment. 

*^1 riND nolhiiig 90 eflfectsal in abating sdC- 
ooBoeht as to hMik od people who endeiitly hatse 
qoileashij^ an opinion of t h ems el v e s in any given 
mpecl) as I hafc^ and to see that they a:re mis- 
tak<fk It is Tonp possible I may be so too." 

^ It i» the fiishion nam to consider the aUlitica 
c^^itWM asbrii^on an eqoafity vidi those of 
mm. I do not d«fliy diat there may be asany wo- 
m<^>irh<is<^ ahiBtirs and sdll mome thenr powns 
of <t^T«r»ax^D« MY^ svpcficir to dmae of die gete- 
rafily of men ; but there nearer ir» amos^wosBen 
a MiIkmiu a Newicvk &c. 

^ The: nxMre talents and good qnaBdesm^ have 
rvtf'ivedk the more hnmblr m^ o^ght to be^ bebnoe' 
wt' h«\^ the kt9» mefix in doii^ i^ht* 

^ How Tear nairoware all die fitdts rflhe ho- 
man undersximdi^g ! CNar mudon in ddsiradd 
u like thai of a ptfscn gropii^dbo«t in Ae dadu 
"WW^Ter pait of xsenoe ^re tarn inlo^ 
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with no obstacles that may notcanfybeswrmoimt- 
ed, wa flatter oureelyes that we have made gnat 
diaooreries, and thmk there will be no end of our 
progress till we perfectly uoderstaod every thmg ; 
when on a sudden we knock our heaids^ against the^ 
mud walls of our habitaticm, and »e beat back by 
the blow to the centre of ignorance from whence 
we set out/' 

<^ No event whidb I thought unfovtmiate hae 
ever happened to. me^ but I haive been convinced;^ 
al; soHiie time or ether, that it was not a misfiartun^ 
but a blessing. I can never then in reason comw 
[dain of any thing that happens, becamse I am pev^ 
suaded it is permitted for some good purpose/' 

^^ I AM surptis^) on observing my thoughts^ 
to find how very rarely th^. are employed, in any 
thing wprth. thinkings aboul^ how sddom they ar^> 
efiren: common si^nse. Conscience tells; me> that.*' 
g^eat p^^rt (^ nij^life is wasted ini foolish. imfagin»* 
tions and idle dt^eams.''* 

^^ We cannot have a^ mom striking, proof of the 
inc^paci^ of mw, thaii;tbe methods-he takesrtO! 

7 
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hide from hiihself his own ignorance. When he 
meets with any thing in nature which he can nei- 
ther explain nor understand, he invents a name 
by which he imposes on the world with an appear- 
ance of wisdom; and sometimes even fancies him- 
self wise, because he has not acknowledged his ig- 
norance. For instance, we pretend to know what 
it is that moves the planets in their orbits, and we 
call it attraction; though it is plain we are no 
wiser than if the word had never been used. We 
meet with a fossil of which we cannot account for 
the formation, a plant or an animal differing from 
any we have before seen, we say it is a lusus natU' 
ra. Some person is affected with a disorder we 
do not understand, it is immediately said to be 
nervous. If two or three of our acquaintance are 
affected in the same manner, it is a disorder that 
goes about, it is in the air ; though perhaps the 
air has no more to do with it than any of the other 
elements; and each person after uttering one of 
these wise sentences, sits down satisfied that he 
has completely explained his subject.'^ 

<< It is not surprising that so few, so very few 
geniuses appear in the world, if we consider how 
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many circumstances are necessary to their produc- 
tion ; for it is not enough that nature has given a 
bold and enterprising spirit,^apable of the greatest 
undertakings, if the shell it inhabits is rooted to 
one spot, and compelled to labour for daily bread : 
it is not enough that she has created a poet, if the 
mind, full of ardour and enthusiasm, be doomed- 
to plod the dull round of trade. She has in vain 
bestowed the faculty of deep investigation, and of 
tracing the hidden causes of things, on one, wboy 
in the constant hurry of action, finds no leisure 
for meditation; or given to a woman a spirit of 
curiosity able to make useful discoveries in every 
branch of science, which, from a narrow prg^udice^ 
must be confined to the affiurs of her neighbours. 
Thus I lun persuaded genius often exists, but lies 
concealed, sometimes even fi*om^e possessor of it| 
for want of occasions to call it forth." 

*^ They are most vain, who say tiiey have no*^ 
vanity : for no one ever thought that the waht of 
vanity he boasts of, proceeded firom want of me- 
rit ; he rather thinks that he excels all mankind in 
having a mind superior to vanity ; and what is this 
opipion, but the sununit of vanity ?" 
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<* This gre^itesi woialSortnme m Ibe wotld it to 
have more leAnung tbm food semc/^ 

<^ Many pec^le iad fattll wkb Ao»^ i^k<rilBd]i 

lfliiguag(S% and say they sItdjF onljT wordsi? «mI 

fi>rget ideas ^ but those whcf do ie Jto¥er w91 leoni 

any number of languages^ fer it ia tdlalljr inipda» 

sible to Eeunemiier tuygpee^^ number of #olKllr otf 

k contained in ene laDg^llg^ without affi!di^.idea^ 

tatbem^ The trulli^iki»tha6ewhokiarhlilngiu^|ei^ 

tp- aiTjf puvpose^ sttt4f id^aa anfy^ through the me^ 

diutt* of wQidirtheiv signii^ Unless we dtiarijr im*^ 

4ecstand the sigii^ "^h^ oannot compr^enid the* 

thing sig|iified% Those wh<c^ ebnsider thi»i6atter; 

at aUjr BAust acknowledge tha^ there aceverJrIiMr 

woi|da in the English- knguage which ha^ ailjt' 

meaung,ia £ng}ishy but that the]? are chiefly do^ 

rived from the Sasc^ni French^. Latin^: Greek; and) 

those again from the Hebrew^ and other Eastern 

langHag^so It «fdilov%' therefore^ that* those' only 

i^o« undex«tand» aU> thos^- langUAgeSy* (perhbps' 

many ' more migbt be added}^.;^^}^/^ Understand' 

Eo^ish ; and those who" are aeqimtoted^lh^ non^ 

ofi tbeniy, spcAks the^ words* tbey^ havd learnt^ b^am^ 

customf like »pavrot9rbiittwilhoiii>deiifljr nndck^ 
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Qii^ p}99$ing wi gjcofitoble fi>r f^ sakeof scmliQg 
t^ po^tt^r^ 9n4 othe^ books^ whicl^ O^ilAol bi9 
tramlfiltj^ ; but.it gix^s c^mucb. highei? rejlsh for 
the beauties of our own language, by enabling us 
tpi fe^ the £)cc9<^f e^wfivy^ expios^ion^ whidli a* con- 
]j9g]^ reader passes, qv^r witj^ufe obs^rratiw^f ' 

H lOiu^sJi^ wbPrknojM a» little ag^rvm^i&woWi tm 
SB^xni ev^ery tbiBg5: t)ios9 wJio^ kn^w. morc^ amir 
C|[^¥iQi;;e4 of tbf^ in^cNAibiU^^^^ refonnf> 

i|ti<W>.w4. tfeercferft. ar» inplipidi to leave every; 
t}4|igL a9 they. &uj»4 it T^ose^ wbo^ uiiderstMdi 

vrorda from '^iiif^ff: ofk tbos% Uuc^ages theji^ 
happen to be acquainted with, and endeavour to 

iii(ir|te4ai4 pimom^ U^^W; i^9CQrdipglj<; and car- 
tway our. Iii^\guag^ll9us ^ets^ Jxmfik-&0Bin tbesot 

¥C0|5e,tQim4^tbtNiPSfi^^ ai;iqiiyiirted>\ritl?u ail . tbsLr 
^^Mmx^t^mim^ l^«t£i)gU(ibtjUH^eJs{|srhapsr 
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are diicfly owing to hdfJetmed refomiai. Thii 
retaomDg is i^pUcaUe to all fcfaeinei of gemend 
TttonDMtioD* We bad better not meddle with 
wbat we do not undentaiid ; and if we pot the 
qaettiaahame^ what is that we db andentand ?^ 

^ It appears to me ^ohabk that in die original 
langnage^ all the nonnsy and the roots of Terbs^ 
(wbicb were the third person singular of die fve- 
terite,) were mcnosjrllablesy peifaaps amsisting of 
not more than two letters ; and that firom dience 
the different tenses of the rerbs^ and die derhra- 
tions of the nowis^ were formed by the addition of 
a letter before or after. The confiiMon at Babd 
might oonsbt in some men's being deprived of the 
power of pronomicing certain letters.** 

^ Fboh the litde information I can collect hy' 
tracing langoages towards their source, it ap- 
pears probable that when the inhabitants of the 
earth quarrelled at Babel^ and dispersed in ccm- 
sequence. Ham turned, as is generally allowed^ 
towards Africa, where Egypt was afterwards called 
by his name, and that of his son Ifisraim. iSiem 
remained in the weitem parte of Affuu and spread 
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« 

trota thence oyer Europe. This opinion is 
founded on the very strong traces 'of the Per-' 
siffli language which yet remain in the Celtic 
and all European * tongues, not excepting Greek 
and Latin; though the modern Persian, with 
which I compare them, is itself derived from the 
Pehlev^ *the ancient-^ language of Persia, which 
probably had a much greater affinity with the 
Celtic. Noah says, in the 9th chapter of Genesis, 
< May God extend Japhet, and may he inherit 
the tents of Shem.' In the Idth chapter it is said 
thisrt!the islands were peopled by the- descendants 
cf'Jstphist. From these circumstances I conclude 
tb4t the family of Japhet wenjt eastward from 
Babel, till, coming to^thehsea, some went over it 
to the ralands within sight,' which form the Eastern 
Archipelago; and others followed the coast north* 
wards, till they came to some point from whence 
they could see America. Thither some of tlvMik 
went ; while others spread theroselyes westwar(^ 
'and these people. Intake ' to. b^ the- barbarians ' dP 
the north, who afterwards overran ^U Europe^ and 
who were the same as the wandering Tartars,' their 
brethren, now are. Thus the prophecy is fulfillec^ 
for Japbet is' indeed extoided, and at this di^ 
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iD^abitll the teotti of Sbetn all over Europe. Tkk 
theory seems to m^ to derive great force from tbe 
flimilarity of maimers between this wanderieg tribes 
of the nortfa» the Tartars^ and the Americans; for 
though aome nations of America, from a loDg 
seskUnce hn one place> have acquired a degcee of 
dhriltzatioO) yet there is. always a tradition of thdfr 
having been, in a wild state. li is f eesonaUe te 
seppose^ the descendaets of Japhet, in consti&fcljr 
travelling about^ would lote all the- knowltdgo they 
bad gained froBii Noah, ekcept sock^as'waB abaon 
hiteiy necessary for theilr sabsbtence. We find dib 
dtscewdanls ef Sbemalone^ who Keinained'Bearfy> 
siMienerr, and tfae Egyptians, and Chinese who 
itttledrsoon after they left Babd^ had leisure. t& 
cakivMte the sciences before the elements c^ theoi 
Wiirelost. Frbnft my- ignorance of tbe Ghinsae 
fauigfii^e, I am at a loss, to determine whether the 
isAiilitaiits. of ChiOtau are descended firont Shem at 
4hpfaet ; the pdaition of the country w^iikl. inclinv 
Me-tabetieee the lattery though: their mannens^afli 
mhl^'theftc Tartar ndgbbouxv seem to contra? 
diet it ; yet thss^ objection may he dode aav&y, bjr 
siipl^KMHig tbem to settle immediate after the 
diapeesien^ irinch i)ipimi {DBehebk feem^theit 
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f e^konabg 4Sie <^le of sixty yelnrs from a peflM 49 
r^tiidl^fts 8@?7 BiC. i¥bkli sMm^t^ tKentthf td^tb^ 
iHiiklilig €lf Baibel. Their language eonsists totirely 
of xbehosyMfibli^, which, with their kmy^nd dislMi:^ 
of innftytMiion in every thing, kioKiies me to iiibik 
Am ft rii^ p^rHiq[>8 difibr less tbto a«^ cidnelf Irol^ 

^ Wfirteu^ at £itofijMttt&fer #efiyg ftf'l^ifO^^bfe 
firini]^*i>f IS^aMa at Sphesusr ^t Mis ii«^i^^ 

a^y»4ftHatf6aige»'drid flna^^ jptekidfe^ WMS»4s6 

tf gl!^irt 7ns^n^ df k <f^fd^^^ tk€fUj§k^ 
i^«uil(!H^'aw «6w^ irf^^d^^^'te Jilfte^ tb^li^ 
flltil^^it'nflM^.' Skcie^tfWMtim^ ^^lAM^dti^ 

^i^, #&ded^b<^Mi^MolM^ if4«t m^m tlMlM^ 
and that thdriM«MiU^li<f«di<Mi^^ 
amongst those we call barbarians, the warrior 
rashes headlong into danger, that the song of 
fl^btfftf ma^^ rise^ Ik hiiifl^A^aftff^ ^k AJ^ of 
fSmth^'T^m mm m S , ^M^r^iiri^^.liil^itf^'thSb 

G S 
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9II the principles of the world, and publish the 
most extravagant doctrines, merely to be talked of. 
It is surely impossible that Hume could belieye 
his own system ; he was only voracious of literary 
fiune. The same might be said of Voltaire and 
)iis associates. It was the vanity of advandng 
something new, and making a revolution in the 
opinions of men, which prompted them in their 
writings. . The passion was given to jexcite us to 
good deeds; but when men have no dispQsiticm to 
distinguish themsdves by what is good, thq^ fix. on 
some splendid evil, which will be the most uiuU 
versally fdt, and consequently the most talked of. 
To this cause must in a great measure be attributed 
the variety of opinions which exist in the world on 
every subject, some of them so very absurd, that 
it is impossible to suppose their authors could 
believe in them- Perhaps he thinks himself the 
cleverest man, who can persuade the world to 
believe the most improbable fiction/' 



What I have here transcribed, and much that 
.is irrecoverably lost ; the acquisitions in science 
which I have endeavoured to^jtrace out, as well aa 
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tfae virtues, to which I should in vain endeavour 
to do justice, were comprised in the short period 
of ja life hot yet extended beyond the 'twenty-fint 
year, 'and many of those years were spent without 
a home, and' without a library, and under the 
pressure of afflictions, which, however nobly sup- 
• ported, *< taught even youth and innocence to 
mourn.'* Such was the life, which, when com* 
pared with the standard of perfection at which she 
aimed, appeared in her own eyes to call for the 
reflections that conclude the little book I have 
just transcribed, and whidi are dated January 
1,1798. 



*^ Beikg now arrived at what is called years of 
discretion, and looking back on my past life witb 
shame and confusion, when I recollect the many 
advantages I have had, and the bad use I have 
made of them, the hours I have squandered, and 
the opportimities of improvement I have neglect- 
ed; — when I imagine what with t^MW^advanteges 
I ought to be^ and find myself whi^ I sm :r— I am 
resolved to endeavour to be more careful for the 
future if the 'future be granted me; to try to make 
amends for past' n^ligencs^ by emplogiipijf %9«fy 
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moment I can command to some good purpoae; 
to endeavour to acquire all the little knowledge 
lh«( bvman nature is capable of on eartfa> but to 
let the word of God be my chief study, and aH 
others gubsewient to it ; to model myself as far as 
I am aUe, according to the Gospel of Ghbist ; 
to be <^ntent while my trial lasts, and wh^i it is 
finished, to rejoice, trusting in the merits of my 
Redeemer. I have written these resolutions to 
stand as a witness against me, in case I should be 
ifielined to Ibrget them^ and to retant to ray fiur*- 
mer indoknee and thoughtlessness, because I have 
found the inutility of mental determinations* May 
God grant me strength to keep them !"* 

During the winter c^ 1797 and 17d8, which 
Miss Sms'eh spent at Bath, and the following 

* Of this paper Mrs. Smith says, " I firmly believe 
J;his prayer was accepted, for I do not recollect any in- 
stance in which she could justly be accused of either 
indolence or jthoiigbtlessness, except on the subject of 
fatr heahh ; on that point she trusted too much to the 
sfrenrgth of a naturally good constrtoiion ; and had so 
Rttfe eenfideRee in human skill, tiitft she neglected sueh 
lasani in t|ss comiaenesmtn| of beir last iUnesi^ as in 
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snmm^ip) whea she wias fitistoit CJonwayj tod alfter- 
wards at Pkfr-Hently near Oswietitpy, Bhe wrote 
the t>Howing letters td Lady IisABCxtA King and 

H»NT. 



" TO THE LADT ISA^EttA Itlim. 

*^ Bath^ Sept. 6, 1797-. 
<< I mn promise, ittid thought it at^the time {i 
stretch of complais(ance, to wait patiently $i3c 
months for- a letter, in case your Ladyship should 
be atiadted by a fit of Wness^ but I did not 
answer for my patience enduring eight. In truth 
I have been very impatient, though I have not 
ftccu^ed you bf inconstancy, and thought you had 
given 4ip all acquaintance with me; as I never 
suspect any one whom I am once convihced loves 
me, ol^ ceasing to do so, unless I give them some 
cause of offence. However I have no right to 
complain^ now that your dear letter is arrived; but 
I wish that you would oftener give me an oppor* 
lonity of thanking you ibr such an one. 

^* Your Ladyship is ^ building castles. You set 
my cariosity at work, and do not gratify it. Is 

a 
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one of them a journey to Bath next winter ? Do 
let it be soon, for we are building castles too, and 
shall be flown in the spring. We are going, to 
my great satisfaction, to settle somewhere in a 
cheap and romantic country. My father says 
Ireland; but my pother is terribly afraid of throat- 
cutting, and talks of Wales, Scotland, or the Lakes 
in Cumberland ; and seems most inclined to the 
neighbourhood of Derwentwater, which in point 
of scenery is the finest thing I know, and if my 
Father could come to us when he liked it, I should 
be perfectly content. The plan of our house is 
made, and our different employments allotted to 
each of us. Kitty is to work in the garden under 
my Mother's inspection ; Juliet is to feed the 
poultry; and I am to manage the dairy; so you 
see our castle is in great forwardness, if a puff of 
wind does not blow it away. Now you must give 
me some hopes of seeing you this winter, for we 
shall perhaps never come to Bath again, and you 
will not take the trouble of going to Keswick to 
see us. 

«« When will Lady Oxmantowk come ? If she 
does not make baste. Miss Bowdler's Essay, 
which we have long bad ready^ will be printed ; for 

7 
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Mrs. BowDLER at her death left to eitch of bei^ 
friends a copy of her daughter's works, instead of 
a ring, and our friend is going to print a hand- 
some edition on purpose with the additional Essay*.' 
*^ Will you have the goodness to remember us 
in the kindest manner to our Elphin, as well as 
to our Kingston friends. I want to know a great 
many particulars about each individual, even to 
Alicia f: we have never heard whetWr she has 
recovered from the effects -of her fiJl. 
.. ** This night it will be exactly a year' since I 
saw you last, when you canie into my room and 
sat beside me — I cannot think y^r the last time» 
Do not you like making * des bouts de I'an,' as 
Madame de Sevign^ calls it ? I am particulariy 
fond of it. The anniversary seems to brilig the 
former event more immediately present to the ima- 
gintation than any intervening day ; if that event 
has been happy, we enjoy it over again in the re* 
collection ; if unfortunate, there is yet a pleasing 

♦ " Essay on the Duties and Advantages of Sickness/* 
first printed in the 10th edition in quarto of Poems and 
Essays by the late Miss Bowdler^ in 1798. 

f laAy. IsABEXLA King's horse. 



i 
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melancholy in the repetition of eyeiy drconiBUmoi 
of it. It is like Ossian's soft music, ' pleasing yel 
moamfol to the soiiL' — Talking of music, my Mo- 
ther has bought me a Welsh harp with the money 
that Brunette is to sell for. 1 call the harp Bru- 
nette^ in memory of Lady El£AVOR*8 kind present, 
and am very busy teaching myself to play upon it. 

** Have you ever made any inquiries for me about 
the statue kt Fiuhn Mac Coul, near Corrick ? It 
appeared to us a very curious thing. I am abased 
l|ere as an apostate, but I am half inclined to think 
tbalt Ossian was an Irishman, and I want to know 
^vety thing that can throw light on the sulijeot. 
It is said, Macpherson ordered the originals to be 
published aft^ his death ; if so, we shall soon be 
better enabled to judge. You must excuse me if 
I plague you too much on this subject. I am mad 
about Ossian ; — but I am mad about several things 
•-rabout a great many things ; particularly about 
some Grerman books, which you must read before 
I can rest. I am teaching Miss Bowoler Ger- 
man, because I must have some one to enjoy them 
with me. 

^^ I do not know whether you have any taste for 
mechanics. If you have, perhaps you will like to 
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have a 4escpiptkHi 6( a very clevf r ttuog whidi li 
now makiDg ii^ar Baib ; if not, it i^ eaiily pa«t 
over. It is called a Guaoon*; the use of it is to 
^llVey boats on a eanal, down a hill, without the 
help of lockis. It is a great box» ferty feet kmg^ 
placed in a pit sixty feet deq),. and fiill of water; 
the suriade of whkh water is on a lerel with the 
upper canal, and the bottom of the |)it is even with 
the lower catml* When a boat is to be carried 
dowiii the door at the tcf^of the pit is opened, and 
tJke boat awima into^^tbeCasscMmy which ia half iiiU 
of water. The Cassoon door ia theik shot, and 
h^^ msiA^i by the additiw of a small quantity of 
water, heavier than the water in which it swimsy it 
9i|kk$ to the bottom ; when the door at the bottom 
of the pit, and the door at the other end of the 
CasaocHi, being opened, the boat goes out into the 
lowar cmHeiK The Cassodn rises again^ as it is 
then Ugjhter than the water in the pit. I do not 
hnow whether I have made this account ioteiS:- 

gible^ but it ia very curious to se^ and if you will 

,- ' ■ . ■ * ■ • 

^ Tbk ingestious contrivanee failed cf soeeesdj horn 
die ^ffieulty of securing the masonry of the pit agaiost 
Ihe ^n0<|««l pswyiit af the water. 
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Qome and look at it, you shall understand it in a 
minute I Ttie inventor was a carpenter. 

^ Now you must not, my dearest Lady IsABEiXAf 
abuse me for sending you a stupid letter. You 
bid me ^ write sooit, if I loved you.' I did not 
consider whether I had any thing to say, bdt 
obeyed, and I leave you to draw the infoence.'' 

" JSa/A, Nov. 18, 1797. 
*< Most sincerely do I sympathise with you, my 
dearest Lady Isabella, in every event which con- 
cerns you, but particularly in what regards the ex- 
cellent Lord Kingston, for whom I fed so much 
interested on his own account, as well as on yours. 
O that I could indeed do you any good ! that I 
could sooth your sorrows, and assist you in all 
your tender attentions to ease the bed of sickness ; 
or if it must be so, help you to bear the pain of 
parting, supported by the hope of meedng again ! 
But at this distance I can ofier you nothing but 
words, and they are poor comfort ; you can fiiid 
enough of them every where, thouj^ you will not 
every where find a heart so tenderly interested in 
your happiness as mine. — I entreat you to let me 
know how you go on. K the disorder should be so 
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far removed that you could come to Batb^ I must 
indulge a hope, though you have forbidden me." . 

« J5a/A, Jan. 17, 1798. 
<^ Long since should I have written to my beloved 
Lady Isabella, had I not feared that my letters 
would be ill-timed, in the midst of imany sortrows^ 
which though I sincerely sympathised, I coul^ not 
alleviate, and therefore was. cautious not to disturb; 
but no'sooner do you kindly say that you will read 
iqy letters, than I hasten to renew an intercourse 
.which gives, me infinity pleasure, wh^iever it is my 
.turn to receive a letter. '. The writing one \ 
should consider as a task, if there was not ar plea- 
sure in indulging the idea of you, which makes 
even, that agreeable. I/elt almost as if I had lost 
my own Father, when I heard of the excellent 

Lord KlNoarON's death. -^ 

There is nothing I am more tholroughJy convinced 
of, .than that every thing which happeni^ is for some 
good purpose. We do not perhaps at' the. time 
see any possible gocd. that can result from any 
particular event, but we often see it afterwards, and 
.ff we do not live tO: see it, others do. This ^opinion 
makei^iae perfectly easy, while I see every, bodji 



frlghttned to dealh ftt i3a» ides of an invadoiii 
I gm fwramded tbat if it be tor the benefit of 
mankind that the French should conquer England, 
and cut my throat amongst the rest, they will be 
pennilied to do sof if not, they will not.- 



i^H.^ 



^ Will you tell me any place in Dubliii ii> 
wfaidb we mig^t s^nd the little Manoscidpt, wfaiok 
hflg been ready rtiis tweWemonth ? My Modier 
wHlwrke soon. She sends kixdnt kMretaydbr 
E^ydiip, and) %6g» t^be iieBpeetfally and afibc^ 
tkmati^ remembered to Lady Ei^sANoii^ki whicii 
" I beg to joiBf $ and nben will tMuble yon no longer 
Ihan to ^Msate ym of mf meiAaoiAhg ^gard Md 
aibetion'/^ 

^' ilMiWibul ofl#^ttai^dl with yoti^ mf deaioil 
£ady IsABixLA^ naynot ik'qaarrel^4AMk:iii teo hamit 
ar wordr I Imm bur om faak tn'tfltid/tvatli yiiit; 
audit iatlitfr V^euhiyhyy^mr^mK^iMtAmAim 
wmikt i» Iwpeii^^bttTing aemeMng4w<i^y9 4DMr# 
i|i«ot Mm/ 9 wantr I imntUt'tnuMrmtm JM am 
*Bfingl tffhd^, and'fteBfigl befiMiitf'ttef "biMMli 
»e. V I' want fo^Hsagby I Ctti« ibek iu^ # Iwdt 
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lun^ean inoUitttkiti for 'wise ttiyiiigftt bittiira^klA 
Uas Scoot jroK I wisk tar, find wintenor ctnm ika^ 
im^ your bead i» writer jft dia^ irOl fiifobaUlg^ be* 
whai iatetetts jkiS} «ncL of conrw nw. Younfill 
sqr ibis is onlgr on aijpolagytov the kiter I mmjgokig 
to wche, but;finding^fl^iiulBvi0iiientoiipoitairfiy4^ 
wtiting I woirid aol dehy i!, btcMiie if linailMl 
fiar thai opporttmit^f luid a hrigfatflMtBtnt; m meei^ 
I dunilfl netsr swoitc at ^> llli»fofdf» yoa ttMnt 
tdce ma in all mif dnilMsiH <if ^ii» wisb lo b^ 
tnrabled mdun^ l6t€iM«; 

<< I feel e3E«ies«i^t]^pvoadi affile oflk&you ktt¥# 
beBtooEsd on. me^ atxti l.wifl'begiti to»esereM it.— - 
Hff^ yott Peaicl'tiiePtifMtits of Xitei^OdM? JtiMi 
sadrica) poem* ldiditt»'0alii«<iii g^iMviii^tt«rj|hik 
^ipear» tb^ ate one* ot the dei^eteie hvofar I elver 
met vith, and indeed this ib tbt geMratiopaiioBi 
m^ieethig kir* IiAiovldl nM hafis'givtn imdo •» 
d0eidedly,.had yo»not partiailaffydfesifltdit. GDUr 
lK>ok ouasot te read less* dbMm^'tiri€e;<4NMeiiilh 
thv sKites,. <|flid 4ho setMMS tii»e ' K^fma^^ 
notes, but not reading them. — I have read Rohisoii 
on th^ Illuminati. It is said by people well in- 
formed on the subject to be a true rf^priBseotationM 
There is another book which goes much de^jffb 
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• 

into the tubjectf . bj BanmcL I have not read Hr- 
becaose I tlunigfat tiieotber oontaioed qaite faorron 
enough. We have loads of political fNunphleti; 
which I never read, any more than newspapers ; 
because I am sore to have the cream of. them 
without the trouble of skimming it; but one I: 
must recommend to you as being excellent in ita 
way* It is written by the eldest brother of your 
favourite Miss Bowoler *. The title is < Beform 
or Ruin.' I believe it is now printed in Ireland. — 
The little Essay shull be sent by the first convey- 
ance.' Perhaps that may be ourselves. 

^^ Pray present my most affectionate respects to 
Lady Eleanor. How does her weak health bear, 
all she has had to go through ? Do not expect me 
to obey when you bid me forget the contents of your 
last letter, for indeed I do not intend to fbxget a 
word of it, though probably least of all that which 
you allow me to remember. Now pray, my dear 
Lady Isabella, write to me soon,— wry. soon ; 
and let it not be a bright letter, but a stupid one, the 

* llie' Author of*' Poems and Esfsays/' published af- 

tcr lier dcfiih; None of her family had at that time the 

f 

honour of being personally known to liady Isabella 
Ktho, 
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mbst stupid yofi can write, and you see I hav<^ s0iit 
you a foil wfaicfi will make ady thing ;yott writ^^ 
appear bright as ibe sun* ' My -poor tn^ins. hav^ 
oodting'topiitih it but the s&i'cerest. affection of 
your&c/v: 



" l-O MiaS HUNT. ; 

f'- •• •• , .. 

- • ■ • • ■ • . . * 

'<< EvEETdayisim^ I came here I haV^ibeeii 
wiishiiig to write to you^ but becauiie ^oo^ w^ so 
odnsiderate as to' bid: hie. riot do it till we' were 
setded, the time has. been ungrate&Uy put :ollS 
Yet you haye not been kbsent from my thoughts;* 
««— no, if I' Kad thought less^ about 'all in your 
comer of the world, I might perhaps sooner' have 
felt disposed to' write. Ij[qwever we are all 'very 
well and very comfortable now, remetobering our 
friends only as we 6ught,'and'as I trust we alvHiys 
shall. ' I wish I were sure that'you wsot equklly 
coinfertaUe,' but knowing 'your cdnteiitqd dispo# 
sition, I a& inclined to. think you! are. .1 .think 
lam contmt^: and yet.ita be sure I should like to 
hoive you hen^'and explore with you all the dark 

H 
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winding psnages and broken sturciflet of ikm 
beantiibl Outle. Then is one of the towen that 
Would make the nieest dwdKng in the world. I 
wn sure you would wish to iidiafait it. It stands 
on a rock overhanging the rtTer, which h mote 
properly an arm of the seaj and commands the 
finest view imaginable. It consists of three circular 
rooms one over the othor; in the second of which 
there is a semicircular niche with a beautiful roof 
of groined arches^ supported by pillars, with a 
Mtt sSl round, capable of eootaintng five or six 
pec(j^ and three windows lodung on the dter 
tnd its beautiful banks. To aU this &trj Casda 
i&tre i^ nothing wanting but the poanhjUty of 
getting mt^ fmr the timbers are entiri^rgaitf^ 
md I pine in vain to get into the UHtle niche. It 
ecrtafady would be vevy imt^, filkd exactly as one 
would wish; but any place wouUi do, so filled^ 
therefioice let us be content at the fiiot of the lower. 
M I an j^d our tlear Miss ^BoWDUn is sahapplJr 
^tief* Corner. Wehsveio qniok cdannttnicatida 
widi hetv that it ecarcely seoHM as -if we wet^ie^ 
panited. Perhaps we are ptefBtk^.by .dcgreea 
for a more lastli^ separation fibm aH -our friendst; 
but out &il!e IS still taeertaiB* Weannlindoe/tlie 
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btest of the pre$e^ and let the futut^ .»hift for 
Uself. I never fdt such hot i^^eathisr in M^y ^ 
we jb^ve here ; but the air is uncomioonly 90ft t^ 
well as cleiur ; and in the evening we take delight- 
ful Djr^lks, and find great use for o^r sketcj^-Jxx^ks, 
Tb^^ ^ apc^h^ .ci^/pupastanpe that would please 
yP9i; we meet with ^ gr^at variety of bea^t^fi^ 
pjbpts, psrtk^^ly the l^trte ,b^rnet-f o^p gf ow^i iA 
tiufts on ^ inpup^ins, in th^ p^i^rshqs, and aln^s^ 
every wbere,^ We find fee?^> iffdoe^ (W^ry thjypg 
we wi«b fart c^^ce^ a few 9I4 ffi^d§, j^ijr bop^ 

aise .1?(* «rriy(^, bi^; thi* ^ no njisforj^ni^ %.! 
i»|tti?er find /ti«n^ J» ?ffiad. Yoi^ ^iH wcm^er Yrhj?* 
we dp, Md r^ajly I c^nftojt yiejry ]«r^ J«il, ei^pt 
wwiWiRg ft^^uit to taJRB yipjrs, apd fipifhingjt)^ 
4 lUlfe Y*(Bn »ie xetxun ho^jf. I didflatt^- rajwelf 
4ti4t hu9 % sfc<«# ^S^d tifle fer ey^ jbing, J;»«^ 

^9d Sl^U Qn ^y sg9|.flf titijeeji^tb. tf flfly 995 (jjft 
iSatf^ itm, I phisik iVrfmt ^ yoff, ^ I flm <i?R^jia 
ytffi iviU in#ke tjie bejt u?p pf Ws.woip^y.'^, 

H 2 
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write, even to you. I believe you will not doubt 
that my inclination makes that a lighter task than 
if I were addressing myself to anyone else; but I 
am afraid if we stay much longer amongst these 
delightful scenes, I shall grow completely and irre- 
coverably idle. It is not so with you, I dare say ; 
you are studying hard, and enjojang peace, quiet« 
ness, and leisure, in your comfortable little retreat. 
I believe I should envy you, if I were not where I 
am. I often recollect how we M groaned together 
at Bath, at the idea of the unpleasant summer we 
expected to pass in our diflTerent lots; and com* 
paring that idea with the happiness we actually- 
enjoy, (of which from our want of confidence we 
were so particularly undeserving,) I determine nev^- 
Again to be anxious about any thing ; persuaded 
that all events are much better disposed than if / 
had the management of them. You will think I 
am beginning to philosophize, because there is 
nothing at present to disturb me; but indeed I 
expect a very great misfortune, I will not think 
of it beforehand, nor complain if it happen : this 
is all my philosophy can do. 

** And now you must mount your old friend 
Pegasus, and go with me to this top of SnowdoHi 
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toadore the rising sun. If you think your steed 
will not be tired, you may as well meet me at 
Caernarvon at five o'clock in the evening of the 
seventh of last month. You know, present, past, 
and future, are all one to your nine Jr tends. Meet 
me then at Caernarvon, go with me into the Cas- 
tie, ramble with me through dark passages without 
end or number, many more than I bad time to go 
into, for they are g^leries, leading a|l round the 
wallsj and round every tower, lighted only by ^smali 
slits, in a wall twelve feet thick, for shooting, ar- 
rows; so that many hundred soldiers might be 
employed in defending this Castle, and be visible 
neither without nor within. Ascend with me the 
Eagle Tower, and count if you can the number of 
steps, for indeed I forgot to reckon, and having no 
book of travels from which to extract a journal, .1 
cannot tell jou» Hear Mr.^ C — y the barber, our 
ciceroneyYery learnedly' refute the opinion of Mr. 
Pennant,, that Edward II. was bom in a little dark 
shabby room in the tower,, and establish his own,--- 
that that event certainly took place in the large 
circular room on the first floor ; acknowledging at 
the same time that the nurse might possibly retire 
Qccaaicaially with the^ child into Mr. Pennant's 



rdom. Come on into anoiber little ro6m, ithd if 
yon choose to.be remembered amongst foold, write 
ypur name upon the planks which still remaiii. 
Hear a long account from Mr. C — 9 of a boy 
being let down to the bottom of one of th^ tdwers, 
ii^here there is water, to fetch up a ddg thilt. had 
been thrown there, and discov^eri^g an irdn gatf^i 
through which he saw a subtertraiieous p^sd^ge 
liever yet explored; and harry away frOni tte 
Castle, wishing to spend days anft W^kis in ti.^ 
amihing it. 

f* July 12. — I find myself so idle, tod my travelif 
so much more tedious in the recitsd than in th^ perr 
fbrmance, that if 1 go on giving you a partibukr 
accopnt 1 shall never finish. I will therefor^ tdl 
you the rest of our adyenture^ as briefly as pcxssibld. 
Quitting the Castle, we took a ihoist delightful 
walk beside the river oh which it stands, to 
oDserve the butside olf the biiildiiig, \)^hi6B, ils 
peauty is Diit comparative, I being of ih^ 8€^i 6f 
the Conwayites, do not iadmire. Wfe i-ifeluttiW tb 
fne Inn ;— I suppose ypu are kWir^ ifikt te inteins 
irl;^ Mother, Mrs. George ^kttAy hhO: 1, who sit 
put together ifrpih Conwa^ at nifi% i^t ^aM &6rti- 
ipg;— Veil; we returiied to )ii^ tiny ittiA Ifiiti tti 
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^orMoos suf^per. You hxi^w tatMefkftu always 
tell ytm h6W much ihty «at« but t in e^mpBMiok 
M\li il[^re fGii the description of erv^ry di^, mA 
htmrAaA wax paid for it, bjeeause I hnvefyt^ailMk 
both ; ' however this supper is not mentioned m 
tain^ for indeed it was not eaten in vnia. A« sti&tk 
«5 we had accompKshed it, we set off (about ^eket^^ 
tk tiigbt) for the foot of flnowdon, and tm^t^ed 
4rig^t miles throagli a fine tnonntaihotis tofAmtf Isjr 
^soob^ight. Before oile w^ arrited M u Kf^Ie hM 
i/iiett the guide lives, and aftet 6ati^ hini^iall^ 
:()pp attd loaded with a bksket lef bt-ead and ib^,^^ 
a tin box for specimens, we began 6nt Mn»^ut a 
garter past one. The clouds W^re ga!Sieriitg «Vn^^ 
ftf6 nountam^^ and threatiatiMg to 4k4k bitl^ 
i^jteessor raiti. We bowev^ esMped bom, «nd 
firete bnly irmt^sed iWth cv^ vttrirty thejr leotilil 
give the landscape, by hiding o^ bMif olMteu^fiaj^ 
di^ii^ooh,aildby4)lotting^t, hdW dii<s in6aiataki| 
attd ^owaiicMlie^5 from our vi^W^ ^SSL about tWi) 
o'dock, whcin -thi^' 'dawn tiegMi t6 ttj^j^, tli^ 
covered Ac mtM^iij and we HMrltfer^^ W^ 

{itot^eded ^ a vei7 ie^ a»C(^ 
tiU Wf t^asttwb, when comfi^ wSdetil^ id lih* 
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Tiolent wind whidi Ueir iinoin die ifsmjier where 
the 8tin was to lise^ (for we aticended the monnlHin 
on the sovth-we^ side^) Mrs. G. Smith wssfin^t;-^ 
ened, and seeing a vefy steqp ascent before her, 
said she would si| down and wait for our r^ara. 
My Mother said she would stay w^jLh her, and \ 
prcqposed oor all going back together; bat my 
Mother very kindly insisted on my proceeding. 
Wether^redividedproTisions, the ladies returned 
to the hut from which we had set out« and I went 
on with the gnide^ who could not qpeak a word of 
jEn^ish. We steered our coarse more towar^ 
the south, and toiled up several mountains^ inrsoBM^ 
parts covered with loose stones, which had fidkn 
&€m the broken summits, but in general ovei]gpt>wn 
with thedi£krentsortsofmos%andakindofphoi^ 
grass, mixed with immense quantities of the Go^ 
liumjmsiOum. I picked up a few other plants, 
but on the whole was disappointed in the botanical 
way, as I found very little that I had not before 
met with on the mountains in this neighbourhood i 
however, this is not the time of the year for moun- 
tain curiosities. I went on as &st as I could without 
stopping, exc^t now and then for a momeni to 
look down on the mountains under my feet, as 

S 
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clouds passed over tbem, thinking each summit I 
si^w before .mCrWas the last, and unable to gain any 
information from, the guide to satisfy my imp»* 
tience : for I wished to be at the top before sunrrise^ 
and pink .clouds be^n to appear over the steep I 
was climbing. . I also knew that the. Ladies would 
be very impatiei^t for my return, nor was I without 
anxiety on their account, as I was not sure that 
they. would find their way back to. the hut. These 
^eaa, occupied my mind all the way up, and if 
fhat. deceitful but comforting lady — Hope^ had not 
^ntinually presented to me the range of hills I was 
^ll^cending.as the last step in ambition's ladder, 
J( am not sure that, with all myeagerness.toget to 
<(he top, I should: jiot, have turned back. I was 
j^eba^i^ this^ point yeryeamestly with myself, in 
^ascending an almost perpendicular green . slope; 
yiliefL pn a, sudden I saw at my feet an immense 
duusm, idl in. darkness, and of a dispth I cannot 
ga^s, certainly not less than an hundred feet ; I 
should .siippose much . more. It answers ia some 
ire^spects to the idea I have formed of the crater of 
a volcano, but evidently is not that, as there is no 
IPark of fire^ the rock being composed, as it is in 
..g^n^aLtbroughout this country, of a sort of datcu 



jkdt doe^ tbe mountain tpp^&t id hiM te^ tbrttwd 
flown, but the pit to hare sunk iti ; tfrbich mutt 
{rrobably hare beeh occasioned bjr sobtenttnesfl 
waters, as there is water at the bottdm of the fiU 
kAd the mountain is foil of ^Mring^. You think 
yott are now at the top, btit yon kre mistaken. X 
Mh standing indeed at thte top of the abyv^ but 
idth a high rocky pe^k rising on eicfi side of fne^ 
and descending very ne^r perpefrdituhrty Into the 
)kke at the bottom, t have takevi a rotigh sketdk 
t>f oiie of these peaks, Mmh the lake iA the di^epeit 
riiUdow ; I ahi tarhing over toy paper, (which th* 
wind reiiders Very difficult,) in lirder td dMWr 
toother ;— I Io6k up, dtid see die 'dppto part iHu^ 
tehiated hy k ^titifiil i^ose^colottt^ light, whi!^ 
Hie bppbrite part still ta^ts a doLtk sliade mtet iti 
btee, ahd i^nte^Ii the ^ttk iti^ frofti itrf Vfe#, 
If i "^eere ready td jtnDp itito t)ie pit mth defight 
Itt fitst ^e^St^ it, niy ^tlstain^ "WtliB li6^ Stitt gieflteiv 
'The guid^ ^ma^ qaitt delighted to 6ee i&% ii6 
ttudi pleased, ttntl took tttre iti destetidtng tb 1ei4 
16e ib the fefldgfe tiff every ptecipite, ^hSfih te ttA 
iiibt dt)Yie ih gt)hig lip. I Iro^pnjvfet ptesetttly t^tdly 

Ueted Aat r ^«ife tfii 'a ^tgmlt irtttty t6 gW bfetk, tittd 
ifetM^tettgth^ birli&ltf theci^tPftj*^^ 
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p^»k, ^here I utriv^ tit « fatter pafti foilr, and 
B^Wa ^ew of Tfbieli it id impostible to form an ideb 
from description. For ntanj miles around it waas 
'Composed of tojps of mountains, of all ihe various 
fbhns that eaii be imagined; some lippeared 
)5winiming in to ocean of yapou^ ; on others the 
idoads lajr like ft cUp of stioW, appearing as soft 9k 

r 

domi. They were all far 'belbw Showdoii, and I 
9Btras ettfoying the finest blue sfcjr^ tod the purest air 
J ever brei&thed. The whole proep^l was bounded 
hy the ^ea^ tecept to the eait tod south-east, and 
^h^' greatest part of the land in those pdints was 
blotted but by clouds, lite sun, however^ rose so 
far toWfftiels the fi6rth--€£ast as to be stilL banging 
Hiret the sea. t took ^ iketch ^f iA §maU part of 
jtHfe mouhtains, with some of the little hkes which 
appear at their fefet ; s&t dowh, t6r the first time, 
pn a circle of ston^ which is built on thd t^ of 
the hill, and made great havock in the bread and 
milk, in which accomplishment the guide equalled, 
if not sui)9fi^sl&ed iA^ tod ^ haff^t ib\ir, ahnost 
frozen, I began to descend. My anxiety about 
my ttieaik luereiftsclid )&s 1 ctoil^ liibar the spot where 
IlHkft MtlfMni I mA6 ^YL poWbte h^6tb, tod 

^0^ v»iA safe m ^t}xtk ai m ^i«(»es pmm. 
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It certainly would have been pl^isanter to have 
had more time, and some one to enjoy the expedU 
tion with me, but I am delighted that I have been, 
and would not for any thing give up the recollec- 
tion of the sublime scene. We got into the car- 
riage immediately, and went four miles further to 
breakfast at a little village, from whence we walked 
to the DevilVBridge, which is fine almost beyond 
imagination : returned to Caernarvon to dinner^ 
walked about there in the evening, and went to bed 
after thirty^nine. hours of almost constant exercise. 
After this I think ypu will, not take the trouble 
to inquire after my health ; it must be tolerably 
good. I intended writing a very short letter, but 
recollecting you would perhaps like some news 
from Snowdon, I have been led on till I fear your 
patience is exhausted, though I have suppressed 
at least half of what I wish to say." 



** TO THE LADY ISABELLA KING* 

» 

« Plas-Hentlyj Sept. 19, 1798- 
<< Mo9T sadly has your picture of happiness been 
reversed, my dear I,ady Isabella. I could no* 
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bear .to answer so pleasant a letter with lamenta'*^ 
tions, but I hope that your tranquilli^ is now 
restored, and that you are as happy as I wish you, 
which certainly is as much as you can wish for 
yourself. We have been particularly interested in 
the late invasion, beeause the scene of actioa has 
been all our ofwn country^ about Boyle and Sligo. 
I hope no harm has happened to it, or any of its 
inhabitants. We reckoned that the French must 
pass close by Nympsfield, and feared they would 
choose to pay a visit to Mrs. O'Hara. Pray tell 
me all you know about it, when you write.' 

•* I conclude you have seen my Father by thi# 
time. When we shall see him again, or whether 
we ever shall, seems now so uncertain, that I should 
be very unhappy, if I had not left off grieving fpr 
any thing. This is a very ugly place, and a sod 
change from Conway, where we were very hapj^. 
We are but eight miles from Llangollen, where 
Mrs. H. BowDLER now is, as well as the amiable 
Ladies of the Vale, but we might as wdl be an 
hundred miles off, ifor we never see them. ^ * 

** I am very glad you like the new edition of 
Miss Bowttler's Essays. The writer was dead- 
before I knew, the family ; but those who have seen 



ber say die pnai i» like» though I think they g^^ 
neraily agreedigt kha ^atjt^ring lik^esB. 

<< What you say of dissipation is exactly what } 
coqpepted from yon. You have ^eeia so little df it^ 
that it was very natural you should enjpy it at 
first ; but you certainly are not iviade fpf* it, an4 
I am entirely of your opinion, that you mpsf f(Bi^ 
for happiness i^ more rational en^ploym^Uiy ^r 
whidi you are well qualified* Qne c^ fdlow 
those to spend their lives^n foUy, w}iose miiQ^s a|?e 
infiapaUis of apy tfui^ jbetter, but snph ^ yonri 
should upt be thrown away, aod I fum f^l^m^ 
"mU not^. You wilji laugh ^t my ^'^b^ii^ but 
}p4eed th0 l^ck of peiar pljjeii^ts, a^ iiew /rabjcuctSf 
\^ vi^ry nearly occasioned a stagnatioq of i^^ j^i 
my mipd. Ajb your Ladyship says^ I w;a9taQipe* 
tl49g to inte^r^ mie, and tbo^'efore I b^ y9u Ufi 
ywite Jx> |[ive a fillip to my ideas, which will ottvern 
lyjse be congealed intp a miv^ of ic^ this i|ir4n(qfri 
][ am sure you ^an perc(sxve fi^mptpn^s .^ fff^V^ 
^ thi# letter, though as yo^ (caj^ojiqt pffc^v^ ,w^t 
is not, I hopey^uwUln«)Ker>^i(*^i5y;ffiaq^ 

* How far Miss SMira's ideas.xijtth ngsnA t|> ^is 
lady htye been realized, ia w«mipqirjp-tft*4^f^V^^^[^ 

wWWiimtPvOf^B^- .: ! 
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a&ction for you in the least degree cookd. It is 
po compliment to say I should rejoice to hear from 
you here^ for the getting a letter from any body 
is an event; how great then must be my joy tt 
receiving one which wcmld delight me any where.'* 



Miss Hunt had sent the letter coiitainifig the 
description of Snowdon to oiir mutual friemi Mmw 
Dn Luc; and Miss Smith heard that it had been 
ittientioned with approbation by an lUnstrious 
liody^ to whom Mrs. De Luc had reed it. Tfais 
lircnmstance will explain the next letter. 

« Shirley March 25, 1 7S9. 
" Unworthy as you areof a line from my pen, 
I should be very gUd of a few from yours, and 
therefore must condescend to ask for them; trusting 
to the insipidity of ali I have to say, that my letter 
^lU not bo put in the trumpet of Fame, and blown 
to '^e four quarters of the world; for ill as yon 
tse your friends, I believe you have still sufficient 
regard for a certain Mary Huni^ not to publish 
that she is the most treacherous of human beings, 
and that she as much deserves to be taken up for 

2 



Droason^ as any of his Majesty's disloyal snbjecU; 
Now having vented my anger, I have nothing 
more to say, but that I should be very glad to 
hear frpm you. 

<* I have got — I will not tell you what ; a little, 
a very little book* always in my pocket. Mr. 
Claxtom has given it me. It is two books bound 
in one, and contains a vast deal of wisdom ; but 
you are a Nai^ and shall know no more. 

** To our dear Miss Bowdler I have not written 
for a long, lime) because ccmscience stood in the 
wayi nor to some others, because idleness and cold 
weather prevented me. BfinroRD is here for the 
holidays. He is very much improved, and a very 
fine boy« Give my love to all my friends; send 
me a particular account of Mrs. F. Batsmak, • as 
well as of your own invalids, and then I will par>» 
don and obliterate all your past offences. 

^ If you want to consult the Syriac translatipn €i 
the New Testament upon any particidar passago^kl 
inoknow^ Mr«CLAXTONhaaav»yfineoiie^priDtadl 
in Hdvrew diaract^rs, and the langnsy is so voy > 
like the Hebrew, and wh^re it difiers firom ihati 
so like the Afabk» that I can ie«d it vary welL** 
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*^ Mayl, 17d9. 

<^ t SUPPOSE ydu conclude that I am < afraid at 

being tired with your answers ;' but philosophers' 

sometimes draw false conclusions, and this is one 

of them. I cannot enter into all the reasons for 

not writing sooner. It is enough that here I am,^- 

while Mercury is vainly trying to get the better of 

Apollo,— here I am writing to you, instead of 

watching their conflict. It is true I have no very 

great merit in my forbearance, because I cannot 

see through the veil with which they have chosen 

to conceal themselves ; therefore be not too vairi 

in fancying I prefer your* company to theirs, 1 

imagine you are at thi» moment visiting your 

neighbour Dr. Herschell, and I desire you will. 

Communicate to me in this netherworld all thQ 

• . ■ - > " » 

information you collect in your nocturnal, as well 

r • 

as diurnal, peregrinations to the heavens. I shall 
^nvy,-^noi I Will not say envy you, but I shdiild 
like to go with you, as I should haVe liked to 
jbave had y^u with me in some of my late amuse- 
ments, such as seeing the British Museum, pi6i> 
tili^esiind statues without end, and some very cu- 
ri6us pieces of m^hanikm. 

I 



" 1 have just received an invitation to go and 
look at the Gods through a good telescope. — All ia 
vain ! I fancy we have been humbugged. • I have 
seen the sun as flat as a trencher, but not a bit of 
Mercury. Do tell me, if it ought to be seen to--, 
day ; and if it ought, what is the matter with our, 
eyes. 

" In town, I have been reading two volumes of. 
Sully's Memoirs, with which I am delighted, and 
which I mean to finish the next time I can meet 
with it. Since I came back, I have been reading. 
Cicero's letters to Atticus: I cannot say that I 
understand every part of them, on account of many 
allusions to circumstances of the times, but with 
many parts I am much pleased," 

In the summer of the year 1799, Mrs. Smith 
and all her family removed to Ireland, where 
Captain Smith's regiment was still quartered. 
During their residence in that hospitable country^ 
they received much kind attention, which they 
always mention with the warmest expressions of 
gratitude. The following elegant: poem, which 
was addressed to Mrs. Smith when the family 
left Bidlitore in 1800, to reside at Patterdalci will 



shew the impression their^ characters and con- 
duct bad made on the amiable and ingenious 
writer. 



Soft o'er the vale of Ballilor^ 

The gale of peace was wont to blow ; 

Till Discord raised her direful horn. 
And fili'd the shades with sounds of woe. 

The blood-stainM earth, the warlike bands. 
Our trembling natives saw with dread ; 

Dejected Labour left her toil. 

And summet's blithe enjoyments fled. 

But see, th* avenging sword is sheath 'd, , , 
And Mercy's voice is heard at last, — 

How sweet, beside the winter's fire. 
To ponder on the perils past ! 

Ah ! think not yet your trial's o'er ; . 

From yonder mountain's hollow side 

« ■ • ■ 

The fierce banditti issue forth. 
When darkness spreads her curtain wide. 

With purd'rous arms and haggard eyes. 
The social joys away they fright ; 

Sad expectation, .clouds the day. 
And sleep forsakes the fearful .night. 

I 2 
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Now martial troops protect the yak^ 
At distance prowl the ruffian bandL-^ 

Oh> Confidence ! thou dearer guard. 
Why hast thou leR this luckless land ? 

We droop and mourn o'er many a joy» 
O'er many a friend to dust coQsign'd ;— * 

But ev'ry comfort is not fled, — 
Behold another friend we find. 

Lo^ Juliet comes to grace the plain. 
And firiendship claims the precious prize ; 

She grants the claim, nor does her heart 
The children of the vale despise. 

Though polishM life, with every charm. 
To her its brilliant scenes displayed ; 

Though form'd to ornament a court. 
She deigns to dignify the shade. 

But shades more worthy of the guest 
From us this precious prize require ; 

GuilUess of blood, with quiet blest. 
Where truth's own b^ attunes hb lyre*; 

Where Clarkson for the helpless pleads. 
Where nature's charms majestic rise ; 

And broad Ulswater's beauteous lake - 
Gives back the mountains, woodij add skici. 

* Tbomas Wilkinson. 



\ 
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There^ Juliet^ may thy lovely maids. 
Their pencils' wondrous art employ ; 

While each acquirement gives the pow'r 
To increase their tender parents' joy. 

Unknown to dissipated minds 
The joys their gentle bosoms know ; 

'Tis theirs to turn the classic page, 
'Tis theirs to melt at others' woe. 

And there, released from war's alarms. 
May thy lov'd lord delighted rove ; 

And lay the radiant scarf aside. 
Dear pledge of Juliet's anxious love I 

Like .the bright dames of ancient days. 
She fram'd the web of crimson stain. 

To grace her hero's form, or bear 
Her hero wounded from the plain. 

And still dispensing kindness round. 
The happy household shall unite ; 

While from amid surrounding bow'rs 
Their virtues beam with native light. 

And in their joys we still diaD joy. 
While Fancy views thfelr dear retreiat ; 

Though JuLfET^s eye, and Jutwt's milci 
Ifo n^ore our gladdeif diigblshan meet^ 
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Whal though the tender tear shall start. 
And soft regret the sigh shall send : 

Yet shall our conscious hearts exult 
In the rich gid of such a friend !* 



I will here insert some productions of which I 
cannot exactly ascertain the date, but which were 
certainly written before the removal to Ireland. 
The imitation of Ossian was probably written at 
a much earlier period ; as Miss Smith's partiality 
for the Highland Bard was not quite so great after 
she became acquainted with the learned languages, 
as it bad been in her childhood; though she never 
believed that the work was entirely modern, and 
was very desirous to read the Poems published by 
Dr. Smith in the original language, but the want 
of a grammar prevented her making much pro- 
gress. When she was in Ireland, she endeavoured 
to collect traditional accounts of the Heroes of 
Morven and Erin, and always mentioned with 

* The author of the^te lines, a Quaker, is now pub- 
lishing by subscription, ** Poems, by Mary Leadbeater, 
(lale Shackieton,) of Ballitore^ including a translat ion 
of Mafibus's 13th iBoeid.'' 



\. 
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pleasure any circumstances which appeared to 
prove the antiquity of the poems*. 



Imitation of Ossian. 

" «* It is the voice of woe," I cried, as our bark 
was tossing on the foaming wave ; " it is the voice 
of woe, O Finan ; I hear it at times in the blast ; 
it shrieks from yonder rock. Now the storm is 
somewhat abated, let us take our oars, and try to 
reach the shore. Perhaps there is some one, more 
wretched than we, to whom we may bring comfort ; 
and will hot that be comfort to ourselves, son of 
Derog?" " We can bring no comfort there, O 
Luno," answered Finan, *^ 'tis the land of departed 
spirits. I see the dim forms of our fathers, sailing 
in their grey robes of mist across the mountains. 
They beckon us to approach, they shriek our 
welcome, for full well they know the ocean soon 
will bear us to that land of darkness; we shall never ^ 
more behold our lov'd, our lonely Kilda. Our 
wives look out from the rocks, the fair Malvina, 

and the raven-hair'd Edilda; they think they see a 
* See her letters to I^ady Isabella King. 



>;• 
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distant sail, joy sparkles in their eyes ; it was but 
a passing cloud. They look silent and mournful 
on each other, they slowly return to their children. 
O Luno, let us not rashly urge our fate ; it is rap- 
ture to think yet a moment on Kilda." " Does 
Finan fear to die ?*' I said ; " Finan the bravest 
among heroes; he who was first to climb the 
rock, and seek the sea- fowl's nest; he who was 
foremost in the fight ; does he weep and tremble^ 
when summoned to the hall of his fathers? When 
the valiant Derog advances to welcome his cham- 
pion, shall he meet the grovelling soul of a little 
man?" Finan spoke not, he raided his oar; I took 
vp mine, we rowed till we reached the shore. The 
yoice of mourning had ceased: there was no soun4 
from the cave of the rock. We wandered on the 
beach to seek the habitations of men. In the cave 
of the rock sate a woman^ beautiful as the dawn 

of the morning to the benighted traveller, but her 

*■■'•'■■ .■ ■ ^ , ' •' . ■ 

form was wasted with sorrow ; she was like the 

• . . • I . > . ■ . 

young rose of the uiountain which the deer has 

-' .' •• ■■ » j.», .•- 

torn up .by the roots: it is still lovely,, but its 
strength has.failed. Her head was leaning on her 
handy she saw. not our approach. On her knees 
'ay 9 young child, at her feet a youth like the sons 
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of heroes. We gazed a moment in sQence; at 
length! spake. ^^ Daughter of sorrow, tell thy 
grief; we too have known misfortune,, and learnt 
to pity the distressed." She raised her head, she 
gazed with wild surprise. ^' Sons of the Ocean,'' 
she replied, ^^ I have no sorrow ntm. My child is 
dead) and I shall follow him. Ere the dark dews 
of evening fall, I shall meet thee, my chi)d, in the 
wy hall of my fathers." Her head sunk again 
on her hand in silence. *^Yet tell us, lovely 
ipoumer," I said, '^ tell us, what land is this? for 
we come from far, tossed by the tjcmpest from the 
lonely Kilda." " Strangers," she replied, " have 
ye never heard of Rona ? Rona^ whose £ime 
spread wide as the light of day. Her sons were 
generous and brave, her fields were fruitful in 
corn, her hills w^e covered with sheep. Then 
was. the stranger welcome to the feast. Five fami- 
lies dwelt on our plains ; their chief was my &therj 
the valian.t Cormac, whose presence was like sun- 
shine 4p his guests. iQft have 1 heard the voice of 
joy resound in his ball, and seen the beam of gra- 
tityde in the eye . of the shipwrecked mariner. 
]^u^now lapiine iias.:vasted o^r island, and there is 
nothing ]^ jtQ give tt^ weary traveller." " Surely," 
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I cried, " the hand of the liberal sh6uld ever be 
filled with plenty, happiness should dwell in his 
habitation, and his children should never taste of 
sorrow. Or if the tear hang on their cheek for a 
moment, the hand of pity should be near to wipe it 
away, and to restore the smile of gladness. Then 
why is the daughter of Cormac left desolate? Why 
does the child of the generous suffer want?" " Be- 
cause she chose riches rather than virtue," replied 
the lovely mourner; " yet has she not been un- 
pitied; but that pity, like yon coloured bow which 
makes the dark cloiid seem still darker, made her 
folly more apparent, and tore her heart with an- 
guish. Oh ! son of other lands, I will tell thee my 
sad tale, though the remembrance be painful to my 
soul. Then wilt thou see that the daughter of Cor- 
mac has not suffered unjustly. — Two youths sought 
the hand of Evirallin, only daughter of the generous 
Cormac. Dermod was rich, for his house was well 
stored with com, three cows gave him their milk, 
and twenty sheep grazed for him on the mountain. 
The store of Mordred was small, yet was he richer 
than Dermod, for he had a noble soul. But I 
chose Dermod with his flocks and herds; for I 
said, the wife of Dermod never can know want ; 
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pleasure will always attend her call) sh6 has only 
to wish and be satisfied. 'Twas when the eve was 
lengthened out almost to meet the dawn, and the 
sun set far to the north, that I became the spouse 
of bermod. The soul of Mordred was sad.*— 
The crop which then looked green, was blasted 
ere the harvest; it gave us not three months' food. 
In the spring, the sea-weed failed on the coast, the 

• • • , • 

cattle died of hunger* Then was Dermod equalled 
with the poorest. Our neighbours died around us. 
We divided the last scanty meal ; then wandered 
different ways to seek for herbs and roots, or rather, 
not to see each other die. As I mused oh the top 
of a rock, Mordred came up with a little cake. 
* Eat,' he cried, * Evirallin ; preserve thy life and 
that of thy child. While yet there was corn, I 
was sparing; I have still enough for many days. 
Perhaps ere that is gone, some friendly bark may 
bring us aid.* The tear of gratitude was on my 
cheek, but I could not thank the generous Mordred. 
Scarce had I tasted the food, when Dermod came 
with haste; he tore the cake from my hand, ere 
I could give him half, and eagerly devoured it. 
Mordred, seized with rage^ struck him to the 
ground, and he^ fell headlong from the rock ; the 
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^k weVe received him^ and he rose no more* 
We both stood speechless for a moment; then 
Motdred rushed forward to fbUow him, but I 
feized his arm. ^ O Mordred,' I cried, ^ leave me 
not desolate. There is none left alive but t^ee^ 
and me, and this little babe. We all shall peri4l 
foon, but let me not be the last* Leave me not 
like the wounded sea*mew, whom her companions 
liave abandoned, to sit complaining on the desert 
rock I' — The heart of Mordred was moved ^ he 
^iralked slow and silent away. Each day did he 
bi'ing me a little cake. When I b^ged him to 
eat, he would not ; he said, ^ I have eaten before;^ 
This day he came before the accustomed time^ 
)ie brought this little cake. ^ Take it,' he cried^ 
* £ virallin : it is the last. I came sooner than 
usual, for J felt that I could not live. I have never 
tasted food since the day that I killed Dermod*' 
He sunk down at my feet In vain I tried to re* 
store him ; the noble spirit fled. Then did I pour 
out my grief; I mourned my own hard £ite^ and 
I gave his praise to the winds. The son of the 
xqcY repe^Ued it, there ^as none elsd to hea)r. But 
I remf umbered my chila, ^^hjcbl^y 9n.theinatte4 
sea-weed. I retiimed — it was def4 i Th^ were 
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my cares at an end ; I sat down to wait for dealfa^ 
which will, ere long, relieve me. Yet, strangei^ 
ere I go, receive this little cake; 'tis all the wretch^ 
ed Evirallin has to give. I could not eat it ; 'twere 
like eating the flesh of Mordred !"— *-She ceased ; 
she was faint; two hours I supported her head* 
Finan wept over Mordred. At length I' felt hcfir 
hand ; it was cold and lifeless. We made a gnrae 
beneath the hanging rock. We laid: the fair Evir-^ 
allih in the narrow house, and Moidred and the 
child beside her. We reared these grey stones it 
their heads, to mark the spot to future wanderers 
of the ocean. The last ray of the setting sun 
look'd on the new-made grave !" 



I do not know when the following reflections 
were written, but the idea was probably suggdited 
by the German poem quoted in a letter to Miss 

/ <^ftEA80lr aiid Revelation, the two lights^which 
tbe ALMIGHTY has given us to dispel tfaedarknesa 
of igootance^ and guide us to the knowle^lgeof 
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tmth, may be aptly compared to the two lights 
He has placed to dispd the darkness of the natural 
WGiidf and lead us to an acquaintanoe with the 
visible objects that surroond us. 

*< As the son is the grand instrument by which 
light is diq)ensed to the whole earthy and so re- 
8[dendent that all other lights may be accounted 
daricness in comparison ; — so revelation is the in- 
strument by which knowledge is communicated^ 
and so much does it exceed all other evidence in 
strength, that it alone deserves the name of 
knowledge* 

<* As the moon shines with lustre borrowed from 
the sun, and witnesses his existence even in his 
absence, by reflecting a light which she could not 
have received but from him ; — so reason shines with 
the reflected lustre of revelation, and witnesses 
its truth, even where, at first sight, it seems never 
to have existed, by presenting ideas which the 
mind of man could not have formed, and which 
therefore must have been originally iqecdved from 
revelation. 

^* As the sun difiuses not only light, but vivifying 
heat, and may prc^erly. be called the animating 
principle of nature ; — so revelation difiuses not 
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merely speculative knowledge, but that which 
leads to everlasting life, and may be said to re- 
animate the soul. 

" The moon gives no heat ; neither will reason 
ever lead us to life eternal. 

" The sun shines in vain for whatever is not 
exposed to its light and heat ; and revelation has 
been given in vain for those who will not receive 
its influences. 

^^ As the moon is not annihilated by the pre- 
sence of the sun, but only lost in the superior 
splendour of his beams ; — so reason is not con- 
tradicted by revelation, but lost in the superior 
blaze of evidence. 

<^ The sun is too dazzling for our unassisted 
eyes to behold ; and revelation is too glorious for 
our weak faculties fully to comprehend. 

" The light of the moon is faint and dubious ; 
and the light of reason is but on uncertain guide* 
** The Scriptures plainly point to the analogy 
between the natural and spiritual worlds, in num- 
berless instances; as, when the moon is called 
^ the faithful witness in heaven ;' Christ is called 
* the sun of righteousness,' * the light of the 
world,' &c. 
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SONG FROM AFAR. 

Translated from a German Poem by Maiihison* 
** When in the last faint light of ev'ning 

A smiling form glides softly by» 
A gentle sigh its bosom heaving, ' 

Whilst thoa in oaken grove dosi lie ; 
It is the spirit of thy friend. 
Which whisperfr— ' All thy cares shall end/ 

'' When in the mild moon's peaceful twilight 
Foreboding thoughts and dreams arise. 

And at the solemn hour of midnight 
Paint fairy scenes before thine eyes ; 

The poplars give a rustling sound. 

It is my spirit hovers round. 

" When, deep in fields of ancient story, • 
Thou hang'st enraptur'd o'er the page 
That gives and takes the meed of glory, 

Feel'st thou a breath that fans thy rage ? 
And does the trembling torch burn pale ?— 
My spirit drinks with thine the tale* 

** Hear'st thou, when silver staps are shining, 

A sound as Eol's harp divine. 
Now the wild wind full chords combining. 

Now softly murmuring — ' Ever thine I' 
Then careless sleep — to guard thy peace^ 
My watchful spirit ne'er shall cease/'^ 
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Observations in Norths Wales, probaUy ^written at 

Commy. 

<^ Snowdon, Penman-Mawr, and indeed all the 
mountains I have examined in Caernarvonshire^ 
are composed of schistus, the laminae of wbich^ 
where they iare found in a state of rest, appear 
gmerally to rise towards the south-west. In some 
of the rocks these laminae are intersected at right 
angles by veins of gypsum* The mountains are 
perishing fast, owing to the position of the strata. 
In winter the rain lodges in the intersections of the 
istone, and by its expansive force in freezing blows 
off immense masses ; so that the surface of many 
of the mountains, particularly of Penman-Mawr, 
is nothing but a confused heap of loose stones of all 
possible dimensions. The pefdis have disappeared, 
and are only to be traced by rocks lying confusedly 
on the tops of mountains, where they evidently 
must formerly have' stood* erect. Grand as this 
country is, it is but the ruin of its former grandeur. 
I find no marine productions ammigst these moun- 
tains, and indeed their rou^ ftnd «haggy forms 
plac0 themin &e rank of primary mountains, 

K 
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Neither have I found any traces of volcanos. 
What tA first sight might appjear most like one) 
is the immense pit at the top of Snowdon ; but the 
stones are untouched by fire, and the cavity seems 
to have been occasioned by water m the heart of 
the moitntoiii under mining its centrei; while the 
ptaks) more perfect thtan any I have seen, though 
coverf^d with ruinsf stand rofiiidfistaarin|go at each 
other, and at thci lake newly formed' at thbir fee^ 
as if tbey wbnderecl at being exposed tatbe prying 
eye of day. Vegetation' doe$; not; cease a/^ the tap 
of Snowdon : several sorts of mtoes and^ liohen^ a 
kind of short griis% the gdliwn pusiiUum^ «DidL^*9^ 
Mtrie thyme, grow even to the summit. 

<^ It is a custom in thi^ country that all<tlic)W 
who attend at a faneral give money to the clergy** 
man, piH>pdrtipnate to their rflnnk and fbrtune^and 
that of the deceased; 

*• On \KhitrMondaf , all the couiiitry people 
miist be up at three or finir o^eloGkin the marniHiK 
to keep holiday, on pain of being pulled- oat* of 
bed and put in the stocks' by thtir companionsi' 

** On ChristmasKiay, prayem asre read in* thi 
chttrcboB at four in the mornings and six in tM 
evenbg. lli^e-ehnj^ch is very ka^dsemelylilkHmF 
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nateii ; and the people eat gingerbread, drink, 
and behave very riotously, even during the service. 
" What is the meaning of these customs ?" 



■ .*';• 



In her letters to Dr. Randolph*, Mrs. Smith 
alludes to some reflections on the applause of tHe 
world, which were probably written at an earlier 
period of Miss Smith's life! 

" 1 nave known some very good people maintain 
m theory, and almost all m practice, that we 
ought to endeavour to gain the good opinion oi 
others. It strikes me so far otherwise, that I 
should think it wrong to stir my finger on purpose 
to gain the gbod opinion of the wTiole world. Not 
that I despise it; I consider the esteem of the wise 
and good as a treasure which I should be glad td ' 
ol)tain ; but to obtain by being reially worthy of it, 
not by any little fraudulent arts exerowea on pur- 
pose ti^ tatcii it. To bVbetier thought of thaii I 
dcfeerve^ is always a reproach; btit the consciousnesis 
of having gamed that high opinion by ajlpearing 
in any respect better than I really am, would be to ^ 
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tne as insupportable as that of having forged a 
bank-note. In either case I should have made 
something pass for more than it was worth; I 
should expect the fraud to be some time or other 
discovered ; and if not, I could not enjoy what I 
had no right to possess. Perhaps there is nothing 
more difficult to guard against than the desire of 
being admired, but I am convinced that it ought 
never to be the motive for the most trifling action. 
We should do right, because it is the will of God ; 
if the good opinion of others follow our good 
conduct, we should receive it thankfuUy, as a va- 
luable part of our reward ; if not, we should be 
content without it." 

These sentiments are certainly highly charac- 
teristic of the writer, for no human being, as Mrs. 
Smith observes, ever seemed to seek the applause 
of the world so little as. she did. << The approba- 
tion of OoD and her own conscience were the only 
rewards she ever sought." Let me^ however, guard 
against her meaning being misunderstood, by 
observing, that wishing to gain the applause of 
others is very different from wishing to please them. 
In the one case we act from selfish motives, in 
the other they may be purely benevolent. To give 



pleasure to others by expressions of kindness and 
affection, as well as to set them a good example, 
forms a part of that law of kindness which is the 
distinguishing feature of the Christian religion; 
but our motive for every action should be duty to 
God, and the desire of pleasing Him; the applause 
of our fellow-creatures may be the consequence of 
our conduct, and when it is so, it may be received 
with gratitude and pleasure; but our conduct 
should be precisely the same in every instance^ 
whether this reward is likely to be obtained by it 
or not. The Christian should act on higher mo- 
tives, and ^^ through evil report and good report," 
he should always strive to please God. 

At Ballitore, where the family spent nine months, 
Miss Smith had access to a very curious collection 
of books, chiefly Greek and Latin ; and I wish to 
give some idea of the use she made of them. 
A bundle of papers found since her death is thus 
entitled : '^ Fasciculus Plantarum rariorum. Dis- 
cerptae apud Ballitore, vere 1800, alias ob pulchri- 
tudinem, alise-ob odorem, alise ob curiositatem *•'' 

* " A Collection of curioas Plants. Gathered at Bal- 
litore in 1800« some for their beauty^ some for their 
s\freetne884 some for their rarity.'' — Some errors in this 
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In each pi^er is the name of the aqthor, and some 
extracts in the original languages ; some short, but 
others of considerable length. I am informed th^t 
many of the Greek extracts are taken from a 
volume containing fragments of the ipinor poets. 
Others are much longer quotations, from Epictetu^, 
Hesiod, and the Sybilline Oracles. Tl^e Latin 
authors are, — Ciceronis specimen ; Terentius dis- 
tillatus ; Grotius de Veritate ; Baconis Sermofles 
Fideles; and Bacon de Ausmentis Scientiarum. 
In English, there is Josephus, on which are notes 
which refer to the whole of his works, both the 

Antiquities and the Wars of the Jews, and it i^ 

■ J .• »<. . • • . "■ • • ■ , ' ■"• ■ ' " ' ■ 

evident that Miss Smith had studied them with 

I I _ . . . ♦ • 

attention. As a proof of the indefatigable appli- 
cation with which she pursued her studies* I wiU 
take this opportunity of mentioning some of the 
papers found after her deatl^ : 



. : J ^ * ■ 



Latin sentence as printed in the first edition of this work 
having been noticed (though with much candour and 
UlieralUy) in the Eclectic Review, the Editor thinks it 
necessary to say that the words were originally writtert 
exactly as they are now printed. They were written in 
a small hand, and with a very bad pen, ai^d an ignorant 
transcriber did not observe the diphthongs. 
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A complete Analysis of HotaW'ij Odysstyl 

Extracts from QuiAiusCurti us. 

Extracts from Maurice^s History of Indostan. 

Extracts from firuce's Travels. 

Thirteen folio fiages doscly writteti, ctmtainfing HWr 
a Uiousand Wofds^ written an Hebnew* Arabic, audi 
Persic^ to shew the resemblance between those Ian- 
guages. 

A great number of Gre^k words, with (heir ^ignifih- 
cation. 

A collection of Welsh words. 

A collection of words from Africa, — MandingOi Fou- 
lab, Zangay, &c. 

Explanation of many of the proper names in Scrip- 
ture. 

A collection of words from the Chinese. 

Explanation' of the names of many stars, with their 
titles in Arabic : and oiher papers in that language. 

Extracts from Bartholin us, in the Icelandish language. 

An abstract of the contents of the Edda, &c. &c. 



To account for the trouble which Mis^ Smith 
took in collecting so many words in different lan- 
guages, and making so many extracts from books, 
it must be recollected that she wm often without a 
home, diid deprived of the assistance of dictionaries; 
and that the books from which she derived so 
itixkch pFeasur'^ ^hd itn^ov^dieirt wdf^ trbt Ker 6Wn» 
and perhc^s for a short time only accessible^) h)^. 
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After Mrs. Smith returned from Ireland, she 
resided during some months at Patterdale, by the 
Lake of Ulswater, from whence the following little 
Poem, written by Miss Smith, was sent by her and 
her sister, with a very elegant Irish poplin, to a 
friend, whose services, though not her a£Pection, 
they always greatly over-rated. 

" Paiterdale, Dec. 8, 1800. 
" Were India's choicest treasures ours. 
And did we give them all to thee. 
Yet could not that be call'd a gift. 
Which would not send the debtors free. 

*' For more than worlds to thee we owe. 
Who still hast prov'd our kindest friend ; 
Then add one favour to the past. 
To take the trifle we can send. 

" To purchase pleasure for ourselves 

Thy bounteous hand a store supply'd ; 
The little part we thus employ 
Has bought us mare than all beside/' 

*' E. S. and C. S.*' 

, From Patterdal^ Elizabeth writes thus to Miss 
Hunt. 
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« March 22, 180L 
<< You have perhaps heard of the little farm 
purchased, and house hired at Coniston, where 
we are to be planted in May. In the mean time 
we vegetate in a very beautiful country ; but this 
is not the season for enjoying it, and other enjoy- 
ments we certainly have none; but we look forward 
to the land of promise, and flatter ourselves all will 
be better in the next house. My Father is still 

in Ireland*.- Do you remember, Wertersays, 

every day he lives amongst the country people he 
is more delighted with Homer, because he finds 
his account correspond so exactly with nature ? I 
find it the same here. Our neighbours are very 
little advanced beyond the state of civilization 
described by him, and their manners agree surpri- 
singly. I could give you many instances of this, 
and shew you several Nestors, if I had the hap- 
piness of seeing you here. I cannot indeed boast 
of having met with a Hector. What is still more 
astonishing is that the belief in ghosts and witches 
is still in full force. We have heard several serious 

* Mr. Smith went into the army in the year 1794, soon 
dler the misfortune which deprived liim of Piercefield, 
and he spent several years in Ireland n^th his regiment. 
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and Tery recent stories of ghosts that have been 
Been and laid in the neighbourhood ; and there is 
an old conjuror living close by, who is alwayl 
applied to, and who exerts his power when the 
butter will not come, or when any thing is lost; 
beside many others of the same trade, in whose 
incantations the poor people believe at least as 
firmly as they do in the Bible. When I come to 
witchcraft, you will think it is time for me to leave 
off. I obey, intreating you to be assured of my 

most pinoere affection.'^ 

f . . . ■ 

The circumstance which gave occasion to the 
S(A\owing reflections, happened exactly as it is 
here described* 

* 

^ Pamtddte, Feb. 1801. 
• ^* Alone on the pathless steep I wandered, 
I «iHtght tfas £papiin|f waterfaJli 
Amd higi| o'er the tovrenf s Wivk I clamber'd, 
Wh,ii9b loudapd dreadful rostr'dt beneath; 



i< 



At length I came where a winter's streamlet 
Had torn the' surface from the earth ; 

kg bed w» fiird with dry shelving gravel, 
Which slid beneath my han^ and feet 
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The pel]|ble8 ro^l'd rattling down the steep slope, 

Then dashM into the dark abyss, 
I follow'd-rthere was nought to save me, . 

Nor hu^, nor rock, nor grass, nor p^ioss. 

"^ Then did I tranquilly my life resign ; 
' If 'tis the will of God that here 

' / 1 peridi, may that will be done V but sudden 
Across my mind th' idea flashed — 
' ^was not by his command I hilli^r came ; 
* 'Tis I, who wickedly have thrown away 
' Th^,t life which He for nobler ehds had giv'n/ 
TJien, yyith a deep repentance for njy fault, 
Aii4 (firm r^iance on his mighty ppv'r, 
I pray 'd tQ t^im who is, who fills all space, 
' O Lord, deliver me ! I kpow Tbpu canst !' 
Instant I raisM niy eyes, I know not why. 
And saw my sister stand, ^ few yards off; 
She seem'd to watch nae, but she could not Jielp. 
Then, as the busy tvraip oft sees in sleep, 
I thought sh^. saw m,e slip into the stream, 
And(|[ash rebounding on from rock 1|0 rock. 
Swiftly she ran al^ down the mpuotain side 
To meet belpnf m^ Qiang^ed lifeless limbs^ 
And tatter'dgar^i^s. — (^ife then bad value» 
It was worth a strug^le^ lo spaj^ IpiejP soul, 
That agoi^. — I, passed, I l^n^^ not bow, 
-Hie danger ;. tjmk looJ^'cL v|^T#h^^ai.nfQifc ii^^m 
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Nor had been I 'Twai perhaps a vision sent 
To save me from destruction. Shall I then 
Say that God does not heed the fate of mortals. 
When not a sparrow falls without his will. 
And when He thus has saved a worm like me ? 
So when I totter on the brink of sin. 
May the same mercy save me from the gulph I'' 

On some remarkable sweet tones issuing from 
the wood on the fire, during a very severe frost* 

** Patterdale, January 1801. 

" The storm is past ; the raging wind no more. 
Between the mountains rushing, sweeps the vale. 
Dashing the billows of the troubled lake 
High into the air ; — the snowy fleece lies thick ; 
From every bough, from every jutting rock 
The crystals hang ; — the torrent's roar has ceas'd, — 
As if that voice which called creation forth 
Had said, * Be still !' All nature stands aghast ; 
Suspended by the viewless power of cold. 

'* Heap high the fire with wood, and let the blaze 
With mimic sunshine gild our gloomy room* 
The rising flame now spreads a cheerful ray ; 
We hover round, rejoicing in the heat ; 
The stiffened limbs rdax, the heart dilates. 
Hark to that sound ! Amid the burning pile 
A voioe^ as of a silver trumpet, speaks. 
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" Children of Teiste t Nature's entbusiasU ! 
Ye, who, with daring pride, attempt -to paint 
These awful scenes; is this an offering iit 
To great Ubwater's Genius ? Is it thus 
Ye adore the picturesque, the beautiful ? 
Is this your homage to the dread sublime ? 
Oft as ye stray where lofty Stybrow tow'rs. 
Or Glencoin opes her ramparts to the lake. 
Ye view the roots of trees that once have been, — 
The hypocrite tear in every eye 
Stands trembling, and ye almost curse the man 
Who laid their leafy honours low ; — perhaps 
Some sage reflection follows, on the fate 
Of greatness tumbled from its airy height, — 
Of youth and beauty, lopp'd in early bloom, — 
Or else on avarice, that fiend who turns 
The woods to gold, the heart to steel. — ^Then home 
Ye hie, and feed the fire with those lov'd trees 
Whose fall ye have deplor'd. For this, be sure 
Our sister Dryads ne'er shall spread their arms 
To skreen ye from the summer's noon-tide ray ; 
But ere the sun ascends his fiery car, 
Banish'd from these sequestered glades, far ofF 
To scorchii^ plains and barren mountains go. 
Where not a bough shall wave to fan the breeze, 
Nor rSL shall murmur coolness as it flows. 
^ Thai Icam how vain th' e:i:cuse — * I did no wrong; 
I Q|dy ihar'd the g^ of him who did.' 
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I will here insert refliections oh various subjects 
found amongst Miss Sj^ith's papers, most o^ 
which, I believe, were written after her return 
from Ireland. 

" Why are the writings of the ancients, gene- 
rally speaking, superior to those of the modems? 
Because paper was scarce. Of course they would 
think deeply, and consider their subject on every' 
side, before they would spoil their parchment by - 
writing what on reflection might appear not' 
worth preserving. The same cause, added to the' 
labour of transcribing, would prevent copies being' 
multiplied, except of what was really valuable.' 
Thus what has come down to our time,' is only the 
cream of the writings of the ancients, skimmed 
off by the judgment of their immediate successors, 
and cannot fairly be compared with the general 
mass of modern literature." 

" One of the most common subjects of com- 
plaint, among those who wish to shew their ' 
wisdom by arraigning the whole economy of the^ 
universe, is the inequality in the- distribution of 
the goods of this life. It is unfair ' sriy they,' tli^f 
a fool should W»uW<tattd^^'witl](dfgnifl^^^ h«- 
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nours, and affloeiice, wUie a wise man perhaps begs 
at his door. This 'u a mistake, arising, as^ fidsiB 
Qpinioos generally do, from; a too hasty view of 
the subject. Let the wisdom of the one be weighed 
against the exterior trappings of the other, andjf 
vAii then appiear that the wise man has by'mucli 
tbi^' greater share of the* gebds evew of thtt life^ 
wii^m' being the most vafaiable gifi thkt Goiycanf 
bjsst^wi li may aliso be proved th^t h^ is thi^ 
hajp^iest.- He i»of ccmrse virtaousi for Wils^^ wis* 
cMb» is the mother of virtue^ and bid wisdbm'aiid 
virtue will teach him to be contented with wliftt^i 
ever lot the will of God may ordain for him. 
This* is more thaA'the* fbdV'in thfe^'ittMa(f'df his 
Weidth can- ever attaiti to.- He is* al^^i^^i^irig; 
some'new^ baitbte^; •andde^sm^-all* h^'pbM^h^S' 
m<;omparisbn with' wh&t' hife-wishes to^obtftin^ aii(f 
though he may riot in»what he^c^s'pletisai^e^i* af 
time, he never enjoys that inward satisfaction, that 
flatishine t>f the ^ mind/' wbkfh dbn^ deselhMs the 
BfaMi^ <rf^lurp|>infes9. If,' theti^^ hoiidtfl^ di&tibt5i> 
ttottsl, and rMieij wferfe- gnfeh estcliisiirely^ tb^'tJf^ 
wistHand good, what- would' b^ebm^'bf tllefoMii^faf' 
aikttheWidfied? Thi^^ouldiosc^tbeir^only enjoys 
ment^ artd^ become much * taore wristelied thiW^ii?^ 

8 
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18 possible for a wise man to be undel* any circum- 
stances. At the same time the happiness'of the 
wise would not increase in the same proportion as 
that of the fool diminished ; because his mind be- 
ing fixed on higher objects, he would but lightly 
regard those advantages on which the other sets 
so high a value. The dog eats meat, and de- 
lights in all the dainties of the table; but must 
the sheep therefore complain that it has only 
grass? It has the best food adapted to its nature. 

I 

Were the dog turned out to graz^ he would 
starve." 

<< The hand of a friend imparts inestimableyalue 
to the most trifling token of remembrance ; but a 
ma^ificent present from one unloved is like golden 
tstt&rSf which encumber and restrain not the less 
for being made of costly materials." 

<< Humility has been so much recommended, 
and is indeed so truly a Christian virtue, that some 
people fancy they cannot be too humble. If they 
speak of humility towards God, they are certainly 
right; we cannot, by the utmost exertion of our 
fiuniltiesy measure the distanoe between Him and 



U69 nor prostrate ourselves too lov before Him; 
but with regard to our feOow-creatures, I think the 
c|tfe is difK^rent. Though we ought by no means 
to assume too much, a certain degree o( respect 
t^ .ourselves is necessary to pbtaiji a proportionate 
degree «frpm others. Too low an opinion of 
ourselves will also prevent pur undertaking whsyt 
vfj^ ar^ vt$i7 ^^ ^ aceohiplisby and thus prev^t 
tHe fulfilojient <^ our duty ; for it is our duty to 
exert the powers given us^ to the utmost, for good 
purposes ; and how shall^we exert powers which 
we are too hUmble-minded to suppose we possess? 
In this particular, as in all others, we should con« 
^tantly aim at discovering the truth. Though oitr 
&eidties, both intellectual and corpqreal, be ab* 
solulely dothing compared with the Divinity, yet 
when compared with those of other mortals, they 
rise to some relative value, and it should be our 
study to ascertain that value, in order that we 
may employ them to the best advantage; always 
remembering that it is b^ter to&s it rather below 
than above the truth.^* 

'* It is very surprising that praise iihouMeiuate 
-vaniq^; 4o4WM1mx dS said <X us be true^ it it ;iio 

L 
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more th^n We knew before, and cannot taise m in 
out own esteeim ; if it be false, it is sufeljr a mo«t 
humiliating reflection, that We are only admired 
because we are not known ; and that a closer 
ihspection would draw forth censure, instead of 
commendation. Praise can hurt only those who 
have not formed a decided opinion of themselvesi 
aiid who are willing, on the testimony of others, 
to rank themselves higher than their merits war- 
rant, . in the scale t)f excellency/' 

^ ^< Pleasure is a rose near which there ever 
grows the thorn of evil. It is wisdom's work so 
earefUlly to cull the rose, as to avoid the thorn, and 
let its' rich perfume exhale to heaven in grateful 
adoration of Him who gave the rose to blow/' 

^* As the sun breaking forth in winter, so is joy 
in the season of affliction. As a shower in the 
midst of summer, so are the salutary drops of 
^rrow mingled in our cup of pleasure/' 

'^ A SUM of happiness su£5icient to supply our 
reasonable desires for a long time is sometimes 
conAaitfed into a little qpac^ as light is coocmr 
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trated in the flash. Such moments are ^^fjtn to 
enable us to guess at the joys of heaven." 

" In vain do we attempt to fix our thoughts on 
heaven ; the vanities of this world rise like a cloud 
of dust before the eyes of the traveller, and ob- 

• • * 

scure^ if not totally conceal, the beautiful and 
boundless prospect of the glorious country towards 
which we are tending.'' 

<< If it were the business of ipan to make a 
religion for himself, the Deist, the Theophilan- 
tbropist, the Stoic, or even the Epicurean, might 
be approved ; but this is not the case. We are 
to believe what God has taught us, and to do what 
He has commanded. All other systems are but 
the reveries of mortals, and not religion.'' 

*^ The. Christian life may be compared to a 
jmagnificent column, whose summit alwayspointa 
to heaven. The innocent and therefore real plear 
aures of this world are the ornaments on the pe- 
deiftal ; very beautiful, and highly to be enjoyed, 
when the. eye is near; but which should not too 
long or too frequently detain [us from that Ju4 

1,2 
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distance, ivber'e we can contemplate the whole 
column, and where the o^ameDts on itfi bn^ 
disappear." 

•* The cause of all sin h a deficiency in our love 
of Gob. If we really loved him above all things, 
we snoula not be foo strongly attached to terres- 
Trial objcfcts, and should with pleasure retinqtifsh 
them all to please Him. Unfortunately, Hirhile We 
continue on earth, our minds are so much more 
strongly afiec£ed tly iKe perceptioYis Of the senses 
than Vy abstract ideas, that it reqiiifes a contkitral 
e^rtio^i to kee{> up even the reinieit6brtoce of the 
invisible world.'* 

<^ W HEN 1 hear of a great and g66d chittattA 
falling into ibme neihous crime, I cannot Hdp 
crying. Lord, what am I, that I should be ex* 
empt? O preserve idle from temptation, <k now 
'sliaft I stab^, ithenrnMnyy iniich iriy 'sti^^rlbl^ 
liavififteh'?'' 

''« ^iwlhsM i» somelbuig biSybrid thfe 'ilttTfe 
Circle dT our cbmpreiiension, alid l^hyt^V^^^wiflilh 
*mat circle approaches the idfl^<$iibfdr'eni^9 ip^ 
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vproaches the sublime. The pleasure pc^casiQi^^l 
|>y t}^e idea of sublimity seeips to me to cposist iii 
the exertion of the mind ; which, when violenti 
overpowers weak minds, as violent exercise does 
yr(3ak bodies,, but makes strong ones feel and re* 
jpice in th^r own energy. IVJr. BuKke certaiiilv 
understoqd and felt the sublime ; but I thipjc be 
,would hav^ defined it better, if, ijistead of spying 
It is occasioned by terror, he h^d said, it is some'^ 
thiog incomprehensible to the mind of man, some- 
ihing which it struggles to take in, biit cannot ; 
which exerts all its powers, y^t baffles them. Tke 
in^tcmces be brings of it woul^d in general agree 
much better with this idea than with ti^t of tei:rQ)* ; 
OS, an extent of space of which th|^ pyp ^ees npt 
the bounds, a degree of darkness which conceals 
rtl^fOI, ey^pfy tlaii^g which opcasjo^. jba.disUp^ 
^nd di^culty. The sain.e p^p^4|igular height 
^iy(q« ^ n)p|re sublime fdpa to,p i>^s<^ 9^ ^l}^ 
j^DWmit tfiap at the b^e, hf^n^ thg ey^. j;an^9t 

<^ Imagination, like the setting sun, casts a glow* 

^mg Jiastrfr pyer. th^ P^pspi^fit, ^ letj^^ tp eyery 

(Jl^eijt^ W^»ting b^jyjli^y 9f: 9<)teHfi9g».)?Jit 
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when reason takes the place of im&gination^ and 
the siin sinks behind the monntaiD, all fade alike 
into the night of disappointment.'* 

«< Study is to the mind what exercise is to the 
body ; neither can be active and vigorous without 
proper exertion. Therefore if the acquisition rf 
knowledge were not an end worthy to be gained^ 
still study would be valuable on its own account, 
as tending to strengthen the mind : just as a walk 
is beneficial to our health, though we have no 
particular object in view. And certainly, for that 
most humiliating mental disorder, the wandering 
of the thoughts, there is no remredy so efficacious 
as intense study." 

" An hour well spent condemns a life. When 
we reflect on the sum of improvement and delight 
gained in that single hour, how do the multitude 
of hours already past rise up and say, what good 
has marked us? Wouldst thou know the true 
worth of time, empUy one hourP 

** To read a great deal would bfe a sure preven- 
tive of much writing, because almost ey&t^ one 
might find all he has to say, already written." 



'^ A vpMAN Qiust have uncommon swieetneas <^- 
disposition and manners to he forgiven for pos- 
sessing superior talents., and acquirements." 

ff 

/^ As by weighing a guinea in water^ we prove 
whether it be really gold, so by, weighing our own 
faculties and attainments with those of the world 
in general, . we may. ascertMiv their real worth. 
Whatever bulk they have gained, by the .swelling 
of vanity, so much weight will they losei.on the 
trial. ISfo one can be convinced howdiQiciult it. is, 
to know himself without observing the erroneous 
opinions which others entertain of. themselves-; 
bat having sepn how fai: vanity will lead thei% we, 
must suspect ourselves." 

'< It is not learning that is disliked in womeuy^ 
but the ignorance and vanity which g^iieri^ly ac» 
company it. A woman's learning is like the fine 
clothes o£ an upstact, who is anxious to exhibit io 
all the world, this Tiches so unexpectedly acquired^ 
The learning of a man, on the contrary^.. h l^e 
hereditary rank, which having grown up with him^ 
and b^og m a^manner interwoven with his nature, 
he .i»| alw>sf iJi|icQnscipi)s pf j^qssessing it. T^ 
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reason df this difference is the scareify of the cpb- 
modity amongst females, which makes every one 
"who possesses a little, fancy herself- a prodigy. 
As the sum total increases, we may reasonably 
hope that each will become able to bear her share 
^ith a better grace.** 

' *^ Why do so many men. return coxcombs from 
Aeir travels? Because they set out fools. If a man 
take with him even a moderate share of common 
sense, and a desire of improvement, he will find 
travelling the best introduction to an acquaint* 
ance with himself, and of course the best corrector 
^f vanity ; for if we knew ourselves, of what could 
any of us be vain ? Vanity is the fruit .oS igno- 
rance, which thrives most in subterranean places^ 
yffhere tbfe air of heaven > find the light of the sun, 
nev^ re6ch it^- 

/ 

f^ Hbt% without foundation is Ish fgni^fiOwmi 
and w)ittt fodndaticHi tah we hate tor any hople^ 
but that bf hieaven ?* 

^ GfiiBiinr actibhs aFe ^ iXim petfortoeiS fiN[>M| 
ffetle nxtJtlV^ bf tafaity, i^-ccli#l€enty, ^M iMi 
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like, that I am more apt to think hi^Ujr of Ithe 
penrson whom I observe checking a reply tb a,pe^ 
talant speech, or even sabmitting to the judgmeot 
of another in stirring the fire, than of ooe vAko 
gives away thousands*" 

^^ To be good and disagreeable is high treason 
against virtue.'' 

^^ Our endeavours to reach perfection are like 
those of SSsyphus to roll the stone up tiie liill ; wc 
have a constant tendency <)o#nwards, which we 
must exert all our eferts to counteract/' 

^ A^^REAf genius eiin mider olear and ihtelli- 
giMe any subject whhin thecbmpasS'Of hUtnan know-? 
li^dg^ ; tbefefbre what is called a deep book, (top 
jleep tobe understood^) we may g^Ae^ally conclude 

16 be the product of a shallow understanding." 

• * - 

**: Wl were pfecipd in this wc^^ld foleai^^ ht 
hhppy; that Is, sd to regulate isud employ otfrpas*- 
t^ons'a^'tO'indEe'them 'productive of faapi^n^s^'if 
^ -do iH3t learn this lesson^ baton the toAtrary, 
{iiake them prt^cOite atis^^ 
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ftnd encouraging the malevolent, instead of the 
b^ievolent affections, heaven itself, cannot make ut 
happy. For a being accustomed to indulge envy,, 
hatred, and malice, against superior excellences^ 
would be in a state of the most agonizing torture^^^ 
if placed in the midst of perfection, where every 
object calculated to inspire love and admiration, 
veneration and gratitude, in a well-disposed mind,, 
would excite the opposite painful emotions in his.'^ 

<^ A happy day is worth enjoying ; it elcerciiies 
the soul for heaven. The heart that never tastes of 
pleasure, shuts up, grows stiff, and incapable of 
enjoyment. How then shall it enter the realms of 
bliss? A cold heart can receive no pleasure. even 
there. Happiness is the support of virtue; they 
should always travel together, and they generally 
do so; when the heart expands to receive this 
latter, her companion enters of course. In some 
situations, if I ever do right, it is mechanically, or 
in compliance with the deductions of reason ; in 
others, it is from an inward sentiment of goqd^ 
ness, from the love of God, and admiration of the 
beauty of virtue. I believe it is impossible to btpt 
iwicked and happy at the same tUpe/' ; | 
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** When we think of the various miseries of th^ 
world, it seems as if we ought to mourn continually 
for our fellow-creatures; and that it is only for 

f 

want of feeling that we indulge in joy for a single 
moment. But when we consider all these appa- 
rent evils as dispensations of Providence, tending 
to correct the corruption of our nature, and to fit 
us for the enjoyment of eternal^ happiness, we can 
not only look with calmness on the misfortimes of 
others, but receive those i^pointed for ourselves 
with gratitude," 

*< HappinIbss is a very common plant, a native 
of every soil, yet is some skill required in gather- 
ing it ; for many poisonous weeds look like it, and 
deceive the unwary to their ruin,": , . ; . 

' ** OouEAC^E has been extolled as the first of 
human virtues ; again, it has been consideried a9 
the mere' meehanidal effect of blood and qsirits. 
Whence arise, these opposite opinions? To an- 
swer this question, we must traice fear to its 
ongiii, f. ^; the cradle. We are all .'naturally 
coward^ as we are gluttons, &c. The first passions 
of children are, a deAure of food i fc&r$ when any 
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thing at)proache9 which they faqcy in^ hurt 
them ; and anger, when their indinations ar^ 
thwarted. These instincts are wisely implanted, 
for the purpose of self-preservation, not only i^ 
the human species, but in the whol^ animal crea? 
(ion. By these we ace and miist be guided, till 
reason gain sufficient strength to rule them. In 
some this never happens, and they are children all 
their lives j or rather they degrade themselves to 
brutes, by not. using their reason for the purpose 
for which it was given. Since, theOf fear is na- 
tural, courage does not consist in its absence, but 
in its proper reguktion by reason; to fear only 
when there is cause to fear. On this subj^ tb^re 
will be various opinions. Some think «ny -bodily 
pain or injury a cause of fear, others dr^^ftd the 
censure or ridicule of the world, &c. It is the 
Chnstiaa alone, who, having his treasure in heaven, 
can find no aauwe of fear in this world, and whp 
4a thttrefiiNre tbie Dnly hero. Otbf^rs ffiay ^ossefs 
•degcees of courage suffifsieiM^ £or oi^tside show^ K^ 
4inpose upon the worlds tp be admired, imd tabe 
talked of; but which havmg OQ better f^upi^t^qp 
than vanity, enmlaUon9/Priiban)^e^:a^<>rJigii;^y,U9e 
Otftpriflg pf &ar, will sbviak ^<m ^^ ^i^iQsU 
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trial wfaicb no eye beholds, becaase their natatvl 
timidity having been argaed down by only week 
and partial reasons, will always recur when those 
rieasons fail. Such courage is not a virtue, though 
still, as being an exertion of reason, iqpon whalf^ 
ever principles, it^ is more respectable than coW'* 
^rdice. It is l^e foundation of rel^oid sloii^ 
trhich exalts courage to the highest vtrtoe^ titud «t 
the same time makes it universal, as bring an unt- 
rersai principle apfdicabte to i^ circumsiaacesi^'* 



In iJie itevtth of May 1802, Mn. Blaks and 
Mrs. E. Hamilton «w0nt to ^nd the summer 
llear the Lakes; and I bad the pleasure, of jntn>>- 
dttcing dictai to Mrs. Smith. I take the libMy of 
inserting some short extracts from Mlrs. H^^I|«t 
T^*6 letters, because they describe the ^ua|iM 

iff my ^fiietads ikr better than I am capable X>f doii^ 

« 

it. The tde»ts'of the writ^ are weU kacrwi^. mi 
iMvenisMy adaikfedk. 



<^ Monk Conistonj Aug. 8. 
-<^ 'WtiiE Jt possible that grour heart could tfeel a 
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date of this letter, which at a glance will convey 
to you an ideJEi of the happiness I just now enjoy. 
<* You wish me to be particular in my description 
of the place, and of every thing concerning the 
dear inhabitants. I wish I could say that the 
house was comfortable, but in' truth it is not. I 
cannot help wishing that a more commodious 
dwelling could be reared; and I am sure that were 
you to have a sight of this in winter, you would be 
of my opinion. The situation is indeed enchanting, 
and during the summer months, inconvenienciea 
within doors are little felt ; but it grieves me to 
be tohvinced of what they must amoimt to in Pe- 
cember. Mrs. Smith's spirits stiU support her. 
Not all the sufierinjgs she has been doomed to. 
experience^ have had power to destroy the energy 
of a mind that is superior to the malice of fottupe. 
Her gentle daughters are indeed admirable crea- 
tures. Their sweet manners, their amiable cpn- 
tetotedness, and cheerful enjoyment of every bless-^ 
ing which Providence has placed within their reacl^ 
is truly engaging." 

«< Sept. 2d. 

" I CANNOT help reproaching myself for having 
added to your aoxie^ about your deservedly deas 
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friends, especially as they seem determined against 
building at present. While they can enjoy their 
pursuits out of dock's, the house is of little conse- 
quencci as by exposure to the air the body is 
fortified to endure damp, and this it is [which has 
preserved the health of ,the whole, family ;,. but 
when the weather does not permit the use of eyet* 
cise^ I fear it must prQve injurious. I was not 
sorry that the weather was bad while I wto at Co* 
niston, as it gave so much more time for conver- 
sation, and every hour endeared the whole family 
to me more and more." 

*< I ^nt a few delightfid hours with Mris. Smith, 

whose society I preferred to all the beauties of the 

' Xiake, across which my Sister was conducted by 

the IfympAs, who in the days of Paganism would 

have he&x worshipped as bdngs of a superior or« 

derj so elegantly graceful do theyappear, when with 

easy motion they guide their light boat . qivev the 

waves. After naving seen all this country, I con«» 

sider Coniston as the most eligible spot they, could 

possibly have fixed on. I have no doubt that wjith 

their judidpun plan pf ci^tiyatipn, ^e Im^ wUb 
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ill three yeaiV time, double its value. The sitiUH 
tion isuncomiponly beautiful. Tiie scenery h siich ' 
ae to charm every mind that is susceptible of the 
emotions of sublimity or beauty. Its reuiotenesa. 
firom what IS called good neighbourhood is another 
great advantage, foi* there they can preserve the 
dignity of retirei^ent. Their present htmse is ceN 
taioly dafbp, but the soil is yery dry, and houses 
{Ht^eriy built are liable to no such incon venience.** 



« Edinfmrgk, Dee. 1 S. 
** We began to feel the want of society at Bow- 
ness, and were on that account doubly obliged to 
wrdear Clonistbnlriends, for a n>ost kind and' wel- 
come visit of the young ladies. Mr^u SMiTfif, to 
9ur great regret, wae not iifeU enough to come, as 
flie irice, wfaicb as dn 4Bommer so agreeable, present* 
iuyymdtiat a tforandnble barrier ,pn account of the 
ABlrenie coU« I never before :6aw so much of 
Miss Smith, and. in the three days -she spent with 
«% Ihe .a.dmiration which I had always 4elt for her 
JSKtvaofdinary talent^ amd as extraordinary virtues, 
mtA hourly augmented. Skte h indeed a most 
Amifiag Oreatur^ and if onetiMiM'ittocttiateirer 



vi^ a little <^ tbe gcptcb frankpe^, { t^iok she 
.w<mldJ>e aneof the most perf!w:t of Jiurnanbeingfl^,!' 

* I take the liberty of adding an extract from a letter 
lately received from Mrs. E. Hamilton. 

" Edinburgh, March 11, 1809. 
''I cannot but be highly flattered by your expressing 
a wish to insert in the Fragments some passages from 
my letters which related to the ever belove^and regretted 
^£iss Smith : for be assured, no circumstance could be 
Biore gratifying to my feelings than tp be penpitted t^ 
fdd my mite to the tribute paid to t|er memory. Buti( 
was not on a first acquaintance that her extraordinary 
gusditles were to be appreqiate^^. ^^be did ^ot emit those 
l^nlliant fla^^hes which dazzle the imagination ; and so 
superior were the native graces of her mind to the oma- 
ments which embellished it, th^t acquirements which in 
others would have been admired as astonishing, were in 
her sometimes alKpost unobserved. To those who had 

J 

been accustomed to contemplate the possessor of genius 
or learning raised upon the pedestal of vanity, and ex- 
torting -the homage of applause from ail beholders, thi 
simpljicityj^ to which all ostentatious disj>lay was abhor- 
rent, would have appeared as a defect, and therefore it is 
iK^ surprising that her nierit should have been sometimes 
o^^Qoked. But whoever compared it with a higher Stan- 
ly ^^%l^ ^he wprld, must have been sensible of 
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Itt the year I8OS5 Mr. Sotheby, the elegant 
translator of Oberon, expressed to me a wish 
that Miss Smith's uncommon talents should be 
employed in something which might interest the 
public ; particularly in translations from the Ger- 
man. He could scarcely credit what I said of the 
facility with which she translated from that very 
difficult language; and taking down Gesner'^ 
workS) which was the only German book in my 
possession, he turned to one of the Idylls, and re^ 
quested me to ask her to translate it. I believe 
she had never read it, and I know she had no die* 
tionary; but I told her that Mr- Sotheby had 
commended the poem highly, and I wished sht 
would make me understand it. The next morn- 
ing she brought me the following. 

" A Picture of the Deluge. 

^^ The marble towers were already deep buried 
beneath the flood, and dark waves rolled over the 

its near approach to perfection, and while they bestowed 
on her character the admiration so justly due, they would 
be led to reflect with gratitude that the model on which 
all her virtues were formed, is within the reach of all who 
with equal sincerity endeavour to mould themselv^ tcTlti 

likeness.'' 

/ 
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moimtain tops ; one lofty summit stood alone above 
the waters. Its sides resounded with the mingled 
cries of wretches who attempted to ascend, and 
whom death followed on the dashing wave. Here^ 
a crag, rent from the mountain, fell with its bur- 
then of helpless mortals into the foaming flood; 
there, the wild stream of a torrent hurried down 
thfeson, as he was dragging up his dying father, 
or the ' despairing mother with the load of her 
t^hildren.' Only the highest snmmit now remained 
. above the deluge. - - 

*' Sanin, a noble youth, to whom the most 
noble of maidens had sworn eternal love, had 
saved his beloved Semira on the summit. All 
else were dead. Th6y stood alone in the howling 
storm ; the waves dashed over them. Above them 
growl'd the thunder, and beneath roar'd the furi- 
ous ocean. Darkness reign'd around, save when 
the lightning shew'd the horrid scene. Each 
cloud's dark broW threatened vengeance, and each 
wave roll'd on a thousand corses; it rolPd on with 
>fary,seekingfor more destruction. — iSemirapress'4 
her beloved to her trembling heart; tears ran with 
the rainrdrops down her faded cheeks. She spol^e 

3¥ith a faltering yoice.-r ..-.:. j 

M 2 



** * Th^re is no more safety, O my T)el6ved ! 

S^in ! Death surrounds ns. O destraction ! d 

iriAisefy 1 Death comes every moment nearer. 

"Which of those waves, oh, whidi will overwhelrb 

us ? Hold me, hold me in thy trembling arms, O 

ttiy beloved ! Soon, soon sfaUl Ij shak th^o^ bb 

tib thdte ; swallowed up in Iffae tinrvenal destriH}- 

tidh. Now,— O God ! yondfer it rdBs. «d^ 

icfrfeadful ! It rolls yet nearer, illuming bjr the 

llghttoing. Now,-^0 <3oi> ! our Judge V Ae fisdd, 

and sunk on Semin. His treridbling al^ro^^m 

rotthded his fainting love. No voice bireaHied 

^9t'6m his qiiivefing li]^. He saw destruction bd 

longer : he saw only the fadnting Semira leaning 

on his bosom^ andfelt more than the chfll of deafli. 

Now he kiss'd her pale cheek, wet with tiife chiUing 

rain; he press'd her closier to his toreia8t,^abd said, 

* Semiiift, beloved Semira, wake ! 'Oh, yet return 

'to fliis scene of* horror, that thine eyes may lotik 

^h me onceihone; that thy pale lips miy once raoie 

'tai ihe that ihbu lov'st tnfe eVen in death, yet 

't)nce more, ere^he^flobd ioherwhelm iis both !' Hfe 

• 

fsaid, lind she aivbke. ^elobkVi on him with tfn 
i^y^ftill of tehdetWeSss tod inexpWssiMe'SOrrowjiA- 
then on the wide scene of d««»tali«m. <^0 6m, 
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t)ur Judge !' she cried, * is there no protf^ctiQn^ 
IS th^re no pity for us ? O how the waves dash^ 
)iow the thiinder roars around us ! What terrors 
«|inoun<^e the uqpropitiated judgment. O God| 
Qur years flowed oi^ip innocence* Ttiou, the most 
virtuous of youths !' — Woe, woe is me ! They ^re 
#11 gqne ; they who adorn'd my life with the flowery 
pf joy are siU gone I — And thou who gavest me life, 
7-0 agonizing sight ! the wave tore thee from my 
i^de. Yet once didst thou raise thy head and 
thine arms; thou wopldst have blest me, aadnrert 
averwhelUn'd. O they are all gone— and yet — O 
Skn^in, JSeixiin; .^sfd^ thee the Icnielj desolate^ 
^orld lyould 1;)^ tp jse a Paradise. Our y^utbf^ 
}^#ars flow'd on in r^Anocence. ^ Ob, is there nx> 
salvation, nq iperqy ?w Yet why doejs niy .afflicted 
)|eart cpn^Uun? O Oop, forgive! We die. 
What , is the innocence pf-oian in i^y sight?' 
The f 0!|[tb s^u|)>ported his belqyed as she tn^mbled 
in the storm, aild .^aid, ^ Yeis^ ipy b^lpved, l|fe ia 
bpn^ih'd.lrpipL ^^ earth; the voiqe pf (he dyingnp 
more is .he»rd amid^ the roaring gf the ocean,: O 
S^j^ my dear^t S^mira, the next moment noH' 
b^Pur Aast ! Yes, .ihey are gone, the hopes of this 
li&:iffeiilLg£^Qe>; ^ery pLeadng prospect th^ «e 
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Imagined in tbe enraptured liours of oar lote, » 
Vanished. We die : — ^but O let us not wait the 
universal doom like those who have no hope; and 
O my beloved, what is the longest, the happiest 
life? A dew-drop that bangs from the jutting 
rock, and before the morning sun falls into the 
sea. — Raise up thy drooping spirit. — Bej'ond this 
life is peace and eternity. Let us not tremble 
DOW, as we pass over. Embrace me, and so let 
OS await our destiny. Soon, my Semira, soon 
shall our souls rise above this desolation ; full of 
feeling, of inexpressible happiness, shall they arise 
O God, hope fills my soul with courage. Yes^ 
Semira, let us lift up our hands to God. Shall s 
mortal adjust his balance? He who breath'd into 
US the breath of life; He sends death to the 
righteous, and to the unrighteous ; but well is it for 
him who hath walked in the path of virtue. We 
pray not for life, O righteous Judge ! Take us 
from hence; but ofa^ invigorate the hope, tbe sweet 
hope of inexpressible happiness, which death shaH 
Ho more disturb, — Then roll, ye thunders, and rage, 
thou ocean : dash over us, ye waves I Praised be 
llie righteous Judge, praised I Let this be the last 
thought of our soul in the dying body.' — Courage 
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and Joy animated the face of: Seniira, 1Sh& r^is'd- 
her hands in the storm, and said, ^ Yes, I feel the 
delightinl, the glorious hope ! Praise the Lord, (> 
my tongue ; weep tears of joy, my eyes, till death 
shall close ye. A heaven filled with happiness 
awaits us. Ye are all gone before, ye beloved! 
We come. Soon, O soon we shall again behold 
you I They stand before his throne, the Righteous 
One's; He has gathered them together from his 
judgment. Roar, ye thunders; rage, destruction it 
ye are hymns of praise to his righteousness. Roll 
over us, ye waves. See, my beloved ! — Embrace 
me — ^yonder it comes ; death comes on yon dark 
wave. Embrace roe, Semin; leave me- not. O 
already the flood uplifts me from the earth.*— ^* I 
embrace thee, Semira,' said the youth ; < I em^ 
brace thee I O death, thou art welcome. We are 
prepared. Praised be the eternal Just One !' — The 
next wave found them lock'd in each other's arms $ 
the succeeding found them not." 



Mr. Sdtheby was extrdmely pleased with this 
translation, and his encouragement and kind as- 
sistance led me to engage my beloved friend la a 



^ifotk which eftiployed touch of tier tiiM tfnd fit* 
toition) and in which she took particukr pleasure! 
till her last fatal illness put an end to herpUrsuitt^ 
Imd to all our earthly hopes in regiunl to hen 
The work to which I allude, is a translation of 
Letters and Memoirs relating to Mr. and Mrs. 
fClopstock. The interest which was awakened b^ 
Mrs. Klopstock's letters, lately publidied in the! 
Correspondence of Mr. Richardson, led me to 
iuppose that authentic informaticm with regard to 
^at amiable woman would be well received by 
file public ; and the kindness of the venerable Dn 
Afums^, of Altona, who had been the intimate 
friend of Klopstock, supplied me with many letten 
and other works in prose and verse, which M&i 
Smith translated. I will here insert some eix^ 
tracts from letters, which were sent to ine WiA 
different parts of this little work, the materials for 
which were received by me, and £»Hrarded to tier 
at diiSerent times. 



<< Otmiskmy Nooember 9, IBO^. 
*^ Mt Mother has, I hcq^e^ told joa^ my dearest 
fii^di timt iSr. I^otheb/s bode arrivM the dqr 

8 



befei^e she left home, which #a8 as iSOofi as I 
could do any good with it. My Mother and I 
were so comfortable t(^eiber, that I did not dt* 
tenipt to do any thing, except translating ihi 
Utde Ode to Bodmer one night bfter she wsa ^ne 
to bed. I sbftU now ha^e a clear wedc between 
her gouig and ihjr Sister's coining, and that will bb 
sufficient to do all you want. But I diq^t tto teU 
you what I have got, that you m^y explaiH your 
Wildhes more folly. The two volumes contain b 
series of bdte arranged in dironolojgicfd order 
from 1 747 to 1 797, published by Klopstock him^ 
self in 1798. Mr. Sotheby^ book COiltains some 
of the same odes, with a few others^ soaiepietG^ 
of prose, most of which seeifa to have beto writ* 
ten for the Northern Spectator ; and his letters fd 
his wife after her death. This 66bk was puUisbed 
in 1771. The Prefkde cdntains an extract ironi 
a letter of Bodmer's, giving a veiy ihteresting 
account of Klc^i^ck when a boy, and of 'his '&it 
reading Miiton. Would ydu wish to have IJat? 
There is nothing In this volume whidi can lunite 
been written by Meia, -except adSaldgde betliredii 
Klopstock and her on the subject of Fknie. in 
an Oi& ^ Sdimidt hkt death is mentioned 
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^eat feeling. I have translated this, with alt ihe 
other pieces ju^t mentioned, and if you want only 
what relates to her, this is all that Mr. Sotheby's 
book can supply, except a letter on the fashions, 
to the Northern Spectator, in which she is men- 
tioned as an example. I think you should publish 
that for the good of your neighbours. I come 
now to the Odes. There are six addressed to, or 
relating to, his wife, under the name of Cidli. 
These are done, and so is the Ode to God, because 
you desired it; but I think you must be mistaken 
in supposing it related to his wife, because .it was 
written in 1748, which, according to her letters to 
Richardson, was three years before he ever saw her. 
He probably meant Fanny, the sister of his friend 
Schmidt, to whom he addressed several poems in 
the same year. Thb is all I can find for you that 
in any way concerns Mrs. Klopstock, and now I 
want to know whether you wish for any more. 
There is a very long and fine Ode to the Omni^ 
present, written in 1758, probably soon after her 
death, in which she is not mentioned, but it shewd 
the turn that his mind had taken. There are also 
several others of a religious cast in the year fol- 
lowing. I shall go on with these till my Sister's 
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return, and then shall wait -your orders to sMd 
what you choose. I cannot conclude without 
thanking you most heartily for the employment. 
I am so delighted with Klopstock, that I feel very 
glad of an excuse to give up my whole time and 
thoughts to him. As to the Dictionary, I am 
sorry to have troubled Mr. Sotheby, for I have not 
yet found any use for it. The English often runs 
so naturally in the same course with the German, 
that I have nothing to do but to write it down. 
Perhaps you will be kind enough to mention any 
thing you dislike ; then if it be Klopstock's fault, 
you must be content ; if mine, it shall be corrected 
with thankfulness. 

** P. S. I have just found two more Odes, writ- 
ten in 1 750, in which I had not observed the name , 
of Cidli. One is on the death of Clarissa. They 
shall be done immediately." 

^^ Naoember 26. ^ 
^< A thousand thanks for your letter, which I hope 
to find space to answer in the sheet which is to 
be dispatched on the next post^ay. You have 
now got all that relate^ to Meta. I think you will 
find some of the prose tedious ; but I will send it, 

S 
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ind then you will judge for yourself. There it 
a life of Klopstock in the new edition of Ub 
works; but whether it c<Mitain many interesting 
particulars, is more than I know. 

<< That you may not suspect me of aniogluiGe 
in Sluing that I made no use of the Dictionary, I 
must tell you that the difficulty of Kliqpstock's 
Odes (for difficult many of them certainly are) does 
not consist in hard words, but in the wide rang^ 
o£ ideas, and the depth of thought, which he has 
expressed in very c<mcise language; of course, 
iAea bordering on obscurity, but such obscurity as 
Ho dictionat*y has power to dissipate. On the 
contrary, in translating the pros^ I have several 
tktkes had occasion to consiik it for names^ of 
tfaiQgs in common us^ which never occur in 
pocltfy, and it has not always afforded the inform-* 
ation I wanted. There are some words for which 
I am still at a loss, which I send in German, 
in hopes that Miss Hunt can explain them. If 
you imagine me making rapid progress, you are 
totally mistaken. I^ce my sisters and Bedford^ 
came home, my p^fect stillness is^t an «nd; and 

* Thinl son of Mr. Sihth» now in tiK 6th'dr«goon 
guards. 
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my brains bdng jo£ that kind which requibei^ diejuyi 
of outward <$ompo8ure, it is not without diffieuk^ 
that I can now translate the prose, and the poeti^r 
I do not think of attempting. The present Ae^ 
is eXL I have translated since their return, though I 
iunw^tiU some left of what I had done befcMbe. 1 
four it' will be so long before eU our materials are 
ooDectedy that the subject will be forgotten in the 
'World. Never, I intreat you, think of thaokiug 
me ; Init be assured that if I can do any thing ,i0 
'amuse you, whether it be of any further usc^ or 
not, the pleasure of doing so is to me an ample 
xeward/' 

<< December 22. 

^ XiABT night arrived^yoor pinrcel,-*-yoar little 
ptorod. of great treasures* The letters bc^tiMea 
rKIopstoek and his wife are highly interesting.^ 
those who know and love them as we do; .and 
-Mrs. Klopstock's Letters fixnu the Dead to the 
Xiving, as well as many of. the letters .of their 
^friends written after her death, will, I Am^aure^ 
^ddigfat you. 

** Yoa^puta dash under wmm bed-chamber,, as 
if you thought we could not give your one; it- is 
therefore my duty to tell y«u,. tjbat it U the warmest 
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and hesi thing we have; and that if it were possible 
to transport you hither, we should not despair of 
making you comfortable, even in the depth of 
winter ; nor of hearing you admire our mountains 
every time the sun shone. In fact, their present 
colouring is so rich, and the small elevation of th^ 
'Sun above the horizon is so favourable to the 
iights and shadows, that when a gleam does dart 
across ihe valley, it is, in a painter's eye, more 
beautiful than in summer. The mountains in the 
back-ground are covered with snow, but we have 
only a little sprinkling on the top of our highest 
neighbour. I hope, too, you would not here be so 
often * sick at heart' as you are at Bath, and al- 
ways must be, till you learn, what you never will 
learn, to care for nobody but yourself* We ex- 
pected Miss Hunt would have some influence in 
Iceeping you quiet, by making you happy at home; 
but it seems e\'en her power is not sufiBcient. Give 
iby kind love to her. Louis ^ is at home for the 
holidays. He and Bedford are very grateful 
for your kind remembrance. As to your own 
children, I need not waste paper in telling you 
how |nuch they love you." 

♦ -Th« youngest sou ; now in the Navy. 
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^^ March 22jl60S. : 
^ A small box will be dispatched to-morrow^ 
ccnitaining a translation of all the prose in Mr. 
Sotheby's book, and of Mrs. Klopstock's Lietteni 
from the Dead to the Living. Thinking that yoa 
would be carious to know at least the subject of 
the < Ode to Fanny,' I have attempted an imita- 
tion, though as Mrs. Lindegren says, it is beyond 
the power of translation. By way of preface to 
the whole, I have sent * The Poem's complaint^* 
that you may s^ what poor Klopstock would say 
to me if he could. Mr. Sotheby's book and the 
letters, I return with thanks. If you wish to have 
Mrs. Klopstock's unfinished tragedy of * Th^ 
Death of Abel,' it s^all be done, or any thing else 
that you bid me do. I fear you will l|nd some 
German sticking to the translation, which I have 
not been able to rub off. I have added some of 
my Sunday work *, for your private amusement, 
You are so well acquainted with the subject, and 
have the power of consulting so many books, that 
you will probably know I am mistaken in many 
instances, and you will highly oblige me by telling 
me so. Where I may be right, it is often no more 

* Translations of some of the Psalms. 
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than a lucky guess, and guesses must sometimes 
prove erroneous. At the bottom of the box you 
wifl find a few transparencies done by Kitit and 
me for your dbow-box*. Turpin isends her duty ; 

if she durst, I believe it would be her lovef . 

How we wish that Ck>nist(m were Middle-Hill just 
now ! I do not mean that Coniston should be any 
thing but what it is, only that it should be as easy 
ibr you to get at it. We should make you well 
directly, brace up your nerves with our dear air, 
delight your eyes with our prospects, and make 
you feel so happy, that you would scarcely believe 
that you ever had felt otherwise ; and then how 
liappy should "we be!'' 

« A'pril 1«. 
** Yoim gratitude to me, dearest friend, is like 
Tobpin's duti/ to you, rejected because you 

* At Patterdale and Coniston^ Miss S^ith c^^ fi^ 
sisters found much employment for the pencil, and I aipa 
in possession of a beautiful set of transparencies, from 
scenes in that country, which prove how well they em- 
ployed it. Elizabeth discovered a method of clearing 
the lights with wax, instead of oil or varnish, which I 
think answers perfectly well. 

t The failMul servant jjpieptiojued hy .^ni* Smith. 
See Appendix, Letter III. 
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owe none. The emplojrment has been very de- 
lightiul to me. I could not have got through the 
winter without something to engage my thoughts^ 
to fix my attention; and I could hardly have 
found any thing that would do this more agree- 
ably than the Klopstocks: yet I should have 
wanted a sufficient motive for spending so much 
time on them, had not you supplied one in the 
pleasure of doing any thing for you. You have 
provided both the subject and the motive for 
action; and thus on this, as on all other occasions^ 
I am highly indebted to, you. I have now sent all 
that was wanting of the little volume, except some 
of the letters of their friends, which seem to throw 
no particular light on th^^<0ubject, and are only 
interesting as they shew.how much the Klopstocks 
were beloved. If you find this packet more in- 
correct than the former, do not think that I am 
tired of the work ; I was only very much hurried 
to get all done in time for my Mother's box, so 
much as not to be able to read it over, after it was 
written, to see whether the stops had happened to 
fall in the right place. Mr. Satche's speech was 
never touched till within the last two hours. Of 
course I was obliged to send the foul copy unread ; 

N 
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but It IS the facts only that you want, and those 
you have got; no matter In what language, if yoa 
can but read it. All you desired me to do, is, I 
think, now sent. I do not wonder you are disap- 
pointed in Klopstock's prose ; it seemed to me in 
general dull. His wife, I think, writes with more 
ease. I thought it was best to give you every 
thing, and leave you to weed for yourself. I have 
accordingly been as faithful as I could. You musi 
reconcile yourself to Fanny. I rather think that 
Klopstock was more in love with her than even 
with your favourite Meta; at least the Odes which 
relate to her appear to me to be the finest Hid 
second wife was a blessing sent by Heaven, to make 
him endure existence for the good of the human 
race. Do not blame him for having been fortunate 
enough, at very different periods of his life, to meet 
with three such women. In truth he is so great a 
favourite of mine, that I would gladly excuse him 
at any rate. 

" I never read Peters on Job, nor any thing 
about the Hebrew language, except the book of 
Dr. Kennicott's which you lent me, and Lowth's 
Pi*aelections. Parkhurst has been my only guid^ 
but I fancy he is a very good one.** 
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1 afterwards received from Dr. Mumsen and 
Mrs. Klopstock other letters and papei^s, iyhich 
delayed our intended publication. Some of these 
i^^ere translated by Miss Smith, but others did 
riot arrive till she was too ill to attend to them. 

As a specimen of Miss Smith's translations from 
the Hebrew Bible^ I insert Joi^ah's prayer, and the 
last chapter of Habakkuk. I do not presume to 
form any judgment with regard to these transla- 
tions ; but they were shewn to a gentleman who 
is well acquainted with the language, and who was 
requested to give his opinion of them. He said 
fliat the author Had certainly an extraordinary 
knowledge of Hebrew ; that he thought bind 
rather too free for a biblical translator, but h0 
i^ewed great acquaintance with the language, as 
well as a refined taste, and that many of his con- 
jectures were eminently happy. This opinion 

Iras formed entirely from a critical examination of 
fhe work, without any knowledge of the author ; 
irhose acquaintance with the language wotfld cer- 
tainly have appeared much more extraordinary, 
had this gentleman known that these translations, 
and many others from the same sacred book, were 
the work of a young lady who never received atty 

N 2 
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instruction with regard to the Hebrew language 
from any person whatever. She had no idea of 
ever offering them to the public, and it is now 
done principally to shew with what attention she 
pursued this most interesting of all studies, and 
how well she adhered to the resolution she had 
formed, to let the word of God be her chief study, 
and all others subservient to it. She translated 
some chapters in Genesis, the whole book of Job, 
many of the Psalms, some parts of the Prophets, 
&C. She spent some time with me in the year 
1803, when she brought me her translation of Job, 
and many observations on different parts of the 
Old Testament. We had much conversation on 
such subjects, from which I always derived infor- 
mation as well as delight. She had shewn me her . 
translation of the eleventh chapter of Genesis, in 
the year 1797, when she was only twenty years 
old ; and as it differs considerably from that in the 
English Bible, I requested a friend to shew it to 
Mrs. Carter, who said that the idea was new to 
her, but she thought the words might bear that 
interpretation. I was afterwards informed that Sir 
William Jones had given the same iiiterpretation 
to that chapter. I do not know whether it i» 
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mentioned in the works of that great man, from 
which Miss Smith afterwards derived much in- 
formation, and of which she always spoke with 
enthusiastic admiration ; but they were not then 
published* 



« JONAH'S PRAYER. 
" c. ii. V. 2. 

*' I call on Jehovah from my prison. 

And He will hear me : 

From the womb of the grave I cry. 

Thou hearest my voice. [sea, 

Tifiou hast cast me into wide waters in the depth of the 

And the floods surround me ; 

All thy dashing and thy rolling waves 

Pass over me. 

And I said 1 am expelled 

From before thine eyes ; 

O that I might once more behold 

Thy holy temple ! 

The waters on every side threaten my life. 

The deep surrounds me ; 

Sea-weed is the * binding of my head : 



• i< 



The binding of the head was a preparation for burial.' 
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I aoi going i^own to thf clefts of the mountains. 

Th(? earth ha^ rbut her bars 

Behind me for ever. 

But Thou wilt raise my soul from corruption^ 

Jehovah, my God ! 

In the fading away of my life, 

I think upon Jehovah; 

And my prayer shall come unto Thee 

In thy holy temple. 

They who serve false gods 

Forsake the fountain of mercy ; 

But I with the voice of praise 

Will sacrifice to Thee. 

What I have vowed I will perform. 

Salvation is Jehovah's !'' 



« HABAKKUK. 

<^ The two first chapters of Habakkuk contain 
a prophecy of the invasion of Judea by the Chal« 
deans, and of the vengeance which God will take 
on them for the evils they inflict on his people, 
whom He promises He will not utterly forsake ; 
^ for the earth shall be filled with the knowledge 
of the glory of the Lorp^ as the waters cover tl)e 
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^a;* referring to the eleventh chapter of Isaiah, 
which contains a clear prediction of the Messiah. 
The third chapter is an ode, apparently intended to 
be sung by two persons, or two companies. No. 1. 
representing the Prophet foretelling what is to 
happen to the Jews. No. II. some one recounting 
the great works and deliverances already per- 
formed by God, as reasons for trusting that He 
will again deliver his people. In the conclusion^ 
both parts join in a chorus of praise. 

** Thejfirst division is a prediction of the coming 
of Christ. It is answered by a description of 
God's actual appearance on Mount Sinai. 

** The second tells of evils impending qn some 
neighbouring nations. Answered by an account of 
the deluge, when the ark was saved upon the waves* 

*' The thirds a threat of vengeance on the ene* 
mies of God. Answered by the judgments in- 
flicted on Egypt, when the Israelites were brought 
out in safety. 

" Thejourtk refers immediately to the threatened 
invasion by the Chaldeans. Xhe answer is plain ; 
I will yet trust in the Lord, who will at length 
deliver me from my enemies. 

^^ The whole concludes with a chorus of praise. 



i: 
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« A SONG IN PARTS ♦. 

" BY UABAKKUK THE PROPHET. 
*^ UPON JUDGMENTS, OR MAGNIFICENT WORKS. 

I. 

♦* Jehovah ! I have heard thy report. 

1 1 have seen, Jehovah ! thy work. 

In the midst of years Hiou wilt cause Aim to live. 

In the mitUl of years Thou wilt give knowledge. 

In trembling Thou wilt cause to remember mercy. 

II. 

*' The Almighty came from the south. 

And the Holy One from Mount Paran. Selah. 

His glory covered the heavens. 

And his splendour filled the earth. 

And the brightncis was as the light ; 

Rays darted from his hands. 

And from the cloud |, the abode of his power. 

Before him went the pestilence , 

And glowing fire came forth from his feet. 

• « A song in Parts :"* may not nSfcn, of which the meaning 
if, " division,"" coming between,** &c.mean *' a divided piece," 
** a dialogue ?* 

f ^nn for 'run Qu. ? 

^'^The cloud which accompanied the appearance of Jbhovah." 
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He stood, and measured the earth. 
He beheld^ and explored the nations. 
And the durable mountains burst asunder^ 
The ancient hills fell down. 
His paths in days of old. 

I. 

'' I have seen the tents of Cushan under affliction. 
The curtains of the land of Midian shake. 

II. 

*^ Was Jehovah incensed in the flood ? 

Truly in the floods was thy wrath. 

Verily in the waters thy fury ; 

But Thou madest thy chariot of salvation to ride on the 

swifl ones. 
Then didst Thou set to view thy bow. 
The pledge to the tribes for thy word. Selah* 

The floods ploughed vallies in the earth ; 
The mountains saw Thee, they travailed. 
Torrents of water gushed forth. 
The abyss uttered his voice. 
The sun lift up his hands on high. 
The moonr stopped in her mansion. 
At the brightness of thy flying arrows. 
At the lightning of thy flashing spear. 
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I. 

*' In iifdignation Thou wilt tread the earth. 
In fury Thou wilt stamp the nations* 

II. 

" Thou wentest forth for the salvation of thy people. 
The salvation of thine anointed. [wicked^ 

Thou didst cut off the first-horn from the house of the 
Thou didst, provoke the stubborn to bending. Selah. 
Thou didst strike the fountain with his rod, [wind, 

♦They were scattered, f they came forth Hke a whirl- 
To destroy their flourishing crops, 
"While the food of the oppressM was in safety. 
Thou didst walk thy horses through the sea, 
Troubling the great waters. 

I. 

'* I heard, and my bowels were moved, 
At the sound my lips quivered. 
Rottenness entered into my bones. 
And they trembled beneath me ; 
While I groaned for the day of tribulation, 
The coming up of the people to assault us. 

II. 

** Though the fig-tree do not blossom. 
And there be no fruit on the vine ; 

♦ *' The frogs scattered over the land." 
t ^ Tli« diet, lo€Uit8, &€.» 
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Though the produce of the olive fail. 
And the parched field yield no food ; 
Though the flock be cut off from the fold. 
And there be no cattle in the stalls ; 
Yet I will rejoice in Jehovah, 
I will exult in Goo, my Saviour. 



CHORUS. 

" Jehovah my Lord k my strength. 
He will set my feet as the deer*s. 
He will make me to walk on high places." 

" To the Conqueror of my Assailants ; 

or, 
" To Him who causeth me to triumph in my afflictions. 



a 



Continual study of the Hebrew poetry probably 
suggested this Hymn, which is dated Feb. I89 1803. 

" O Thou ! who commandest the storm,^^ 
And stillest its rage with a word ; 
Who dark'nest the earth with tby clouds. 
And cali'st forth the sun in bis strength ; 
Who hurlest the proud from his thronCf 
And h(^ the poor from the du$t j 

8 
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Who sendest afflictions for good. 

And blessings at times for a curse ; 

Whose ways are impervious to man, 

Whose decrees we've no power to withstand; — 

Thou hast plac'd me in poverty's vale. 

Yet giv'n me contentment and bliss. 

Should'st Thou e'er set me up on the hilU 

O let not my heart be elate ; 

But humility ever abide. 

And gratitude rule in my breast ; 

Let me feel for the woes of the poor. 

Which now I've no power to relieve : 

Let compassion not end with a tear« 

But charity work for thy sake ; 

And the streams of beneficence fall. 

Enriching the valley beneath ; 

Then though Thou should'st wrap me in clouds. 

And threaten the hill with a storm ; 

Yet the sunshine of peace shall break forth, 

And the summit reflect its last ray." 



I am not sure that the following reflections are 
original. They may perhaps be translated from 
the German ; but the sentiments with regard to 
the weakness of human reason, and the absolute 
necessity of divine assistance^ would certainly 
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please Miss Smith, as they are perfectly in unison 
with her own ideas. 

^^ It is declared in the Scriptures that the natural 
man knoweth not the things of God, neither can 
he comprehend them ; and I am convinced that 
this is true. God only requires the heart and its 
affections, and after those are wholly devoted to 
Him, He himself worketh all things within it and 
for it. * My son, give me thy heart ;' and all the 
rest is conformity and obedience. This is the 
simple ground of all religion, which implies a 
" reunion of the soul to a principle which it had 
lost in its corrupt and fallen state. Mankind 
have opposed this doctrine, because it has a direct 
tendency to lay very low the pride and elevation of 
the heart, and the perverseness of the will, and 
prescribes a severe mortification to the passions ; 
^t will be found, notwithstanding, either in time or 
eternity, a most important truth. 

<< In the Holy Scriptures nothing appears to 
have a reference to the great work of salvation, but 
a rectitude of the heart, and subjection of the will ; 
and it is clear to my understanding that it should 
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be 80 ! for the mere operations of the head, the 
lucubrations of reason on divine subjects, are as 
different as men. The natural powers of man may 
be sanctified by the influences of religion in the 
soul, and cease from opposition in matters wherein 
fonnerly they took supreme direction ; but until 
they are in awfiil silence before God, the work of 
redemption is unfelt and unknown. 

** Religion is an universal concern j the only 
hnportant business of our lives. The learned and 
the ignorant are equally the object of it; and it is 
highly becoming the Father of Spirits, the friend 
of man, that all the spirits which He has made, 
riiould be equal candidates for his regard ; that his 
mercy should operate upon a principle, cS which 
mankind are equal partakers. If the reason or 
the understanding were alone capable of religious 
discernment, nine^tenths of the world would be 
excluded from his providence: but not so does fai^ 
mercy operate. He influences by love, and the 
flffectiona are the only objects of it. 

^< Look into the opinions of men, contemplate 
their great diversity, their complete opposition to 
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eBiA other ; and where shall the serious, the reflect* 
ing mind find a peaceful station to rest tqpon? 
Where shall it find ^ the shadow of a mighty rode, 
in a weary land' of fluctuating devices and tempests 
of opinion ? Not in human literature, not in the 
inyentions of men ; but in silence before the GrOD 
of our Utcs, in pure devotion of the heart, and in 
prostration of the soul. The knee ben^s before 
the Majesty of Omnipotence, and all the powers ot 
tike mind say. Amen ! — In matters so important as 
pure religion, the salvation of the immortal souly 
it is highly worthy of Divine Wisdom that He 
should take the supreme direction to Himself alone, 
and not leave any part of the work to the device 
of man ; for it is evident to every candid inqoirer, 
^t whenever he interferes he spoils it. Religioii 
ifr of so pure and spotless a nature, that a touch 
win contaminate it. It is uniform, consistent, and 
of die same complexion and character in all im* 
ti<m& Languages and customs may greatly difier ; 
but the language of pure devotion of the heart to 
Hs Mi^er is one and the same over the face of die 
whole earth. It is acknowledged and felt ^ through 
the unity of the spirit, in the bond of peace.' There 
is a harmony and consistency in the wori^s of GkMi» 
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exteinal and internal; the external operations of 
nature are strictly typical of internal things ; the 
visible of the invisible world. 

^* I am convinced that the Author of our being 
has left nothing to man with respect to the forma- 
tion of religion in the mind of a child, but the 
opening his path, and clearing his road from the 
thorns and briars of contagious example. The 
influences of man consist in pure example, dispas- 
sionate persuasion, and an early subjection of the 
will to what is written in the law of God. The 
enlightening the understanding, the purification 
of the heart, the accomplishing the course of rec- 
titude to the invisible world, and qualifying the 
soul for beatitude amongst the spirits of the just, 
must be left to Supreme wisdom and mercy. The 
sciences are of very partial concern, are in the 
hands of a few, and are the proper objects of human 
wisdom, and attainable by its powers alone ; but 
their center and their circumscription is in time. 
From high attainments in these the mind of man 
is taught to wonder, but I much question whether 
he is often taught to adore. They are too apt to 
raise the mindi to engage a devoted idolatrous 
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attention, and Bx. a supercilious disregard to thd 
humble appearance of a meek and quiet spirit) 
and if it were possible that they should accompany 
the soul from time to eternityj they would prove d 
subject of humiliation before an eye that is mord 
eaotensively opened ; yet these may be sanctified by 
the influence of religion." ' 



I do not know wken Miss SMrrfl resid Mr; 
Locke's Essay on Human Understanding, but itf 
gave occasion to the^ following remarks, which are' 
prefaced with a modest allusion to her own inferi^ 
ority to this great writer, and were never, I beliere^ 
seen by any body till afler her death. 



it 



A fly found fikult with one of the finest works of man/' 



** Locke's^ ideas of hifinity appear to me to 
want his usual clearness. Perhaps the fault is in ' 

m 

my own underMan^i^g- 1 ^i'^ ^^7 ^ unravel wif • 
thoughts on the subject, and see on which side the 
error Ues. ' 

*^ His manner of rq>resenting to bifl^self /i^/^m/y 
is to add together certain known quantities^ wl^ustb^ 
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of space or duration, as miles, or years, and when 
tired with multiplication, he contemplates ii boand- 
less remainder. This, indeed, serves to bewilder 
the mind in the idea of incompr^ensible immen- 
sity; the remainder which is always left, is a cloud 
that conceals the end ; but so far from convincing 
us there is none, the very idea of a remaiader car- 
ries with it that of an end ; and when we have in 
thought passed through so large a part of space 
or duration, we must be neater the end than when 
we set out I think the cause of Mr. Locke's 
confusion on this subject is his use of the word 
parts. He says that the parts of expansion and 

duration are not sparable, even in thought Then 

* 

why say they have parts ? Surely whatever has 
parts, may be divided into those parts; and what 
is not divisible, even in imagination, has no parts. 
He forgets his own excellent definition of time 
and place, that * they are only ideas of determinate 
distances, from certain known points, fixed in dis- 
tinguishable^ sensible things, and supposed to keep 
the same difiitance one firom another;' only marka 
set up for our use while on earth, to help us to 
arrange things in our narrow understandings by 
shei/UQg th^if relative aituations, and not really 
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existing in nature. This he forgets, and having 
granted that duration and expansion have parts, 
he applies his minutes and his inches to measure 
eternity and infinite space. To prove the fal- 
lacy of this method, suppose 10,000 diameters of 
the earth to be some par^ a 10th or 10,t)00th part 
of infinite space; then infinite space is exactly 
H) times, or 10,000 times 10,000 diameters of 
die earth, and no itiore. Infinite space has cer- 
tain bounds, which is a contradiction. There h 
ho impropriety in taking a foot-rule to measure 
the ocean, because multiplied a certain number 
of times, it will give the extent of the ocean ; 
but no multiple of what is finite can ever pro* 
duce infinity ; fer though number abstractedly be 
infinite, a series of numbers may go on contmu* 
ally increasing, yet no one of those numbers can 
express infinity, each bang in itself a determined 
quantity. When in the beginnitig of a series, 
two are added together, each of those two must 
be circumscribed, consequently the whole circum- 
scribed ad infinitum. On the contrary, unity 

leems much more capable of expressing infinity^ 
though we finite beings, incapable at present of 
ctimprehendlDg it, can form but. a vagift adfiTiah^ 

o 2 
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adequate idea. Unity has no bounds, nor, as 
Mr. Locke says, any i^adow of variety or com- 
position ; and to appeal at . otice to the highest- 
authority, it is the sign that the Great Creator has 
used, as being the most proper to convey an idea 
of Himself to our finite understandings. 

<^ Succession, without which, Mr. Locke says, 
he cannot conceive duration, is still a division of 
it into parts. I believe Ms opinion to be . rights 
that our only perception of duration is from the 
succession of our own ideas; but is our perception 
of it the cause of its existence ? No more than our 
walking over the ground is the cause of its exten- 
sion. He grants this, when he says, that during, 
sleep we have no perception of duration, but the 
mpment when we fall asleep, and that in which 
we awake, seems to us to have no distance. Since 
then there may be duration without our percqition 
of succession, may it not be actually without sue-, 
cession ? . Where all things are eternal, there caa^ 
be UQ relation of the end of one to the banning. 

of another; consequently no time, the measure of 

• 

a relation which does not exist. There is another . 
'Cfi/^in^iifliich.Mr. Lo^ke thinks a man would per« 
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istive no succession in duration; — ^if it were possible 
fbr him to keep his mind entirely fixed on one 
idea. Does not this apply to the Supreme Beings 
who having always all ideas present to his mind^ 
can perceive no succession ? As He fills at once 
all space, He exists at once through all eternity. 
I do not pretend to have discovered this by the 
chain of my own reasoning; it is suggested to me 
by the name which Gon gives us of himself. He 
tells ns^ not cmly that He is n*, o a>v, the eansting^ 
but also that He is nin^, existence, present, future, 
and past, in one,' which seems to me to mean, not 
merely that He can look forward or backward into 
a record of events, but that there is no succession 
in his duration; that what we call preset, past, 
and future^ are always equally present; that all is' 
perfect unity; there is no variety or shadow of 
changing. Many passages might be brought from 
Scripture to confirm this opinion, and some^ which 
I think are not intelligible without it ; such as, < a 
diousand years are with Him as one day ;' * befbre 
Abraham was, lam;' ^timeshaU be no longer;' 
* there was no place .found ;* ' answer exactly to' 
Ijocke^s definition above, ' and prove that there is 
no division 'in eternity or infinite siiace.'' The^ 
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dispute about fore-knowledge and free-will might 
be settled by viewing the subject in this light. If 
there be no succession in the existence of Gon, if 
the past add future be equally present ; He sees 
the whole course of our lives at once, as clearly 
as any particular moment which we now call 
present, without influencing our actions more at 
pne point of time than at another. The ip^nite 
divisibility of matter too may be denied, on the 
ground that what admits of division or multipli* 
cation, cannot be infinite. 

*^ I have observed another inaccuracy in Mr. 
Locke, as spots are most visible on the whitest 
substance. 

** He defines knowledge to be * the perception 
of the agreement or disagreement of any of our 
ideas.' So far well : but to be sure that it is real 
knowledge, he says, * we must be sure those ideas 
Qgree with the reality of things.' This is also 
true ; but as we have no perception of things but 
by meaps of sensation, and we have often, on s 
doser inspection, discovered that our senses bavt 
deceived us, how can we know that they do not 
always deceive us ? If we cannot knpw tbiiy we 
(Sanfiot. b$,^ 3ure that our ideas agree with tb# 
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reality of thiifgs, consequently cannot attain to 
any real knowledge daring this life. We can only 
believe testimony which upon experience we have 
reason to think true, and can be said absolutely 
to kn&w nothing but what OoD has been pleased 
to reveal. If it be asked, how we know that He 
has revealed any thing to us ; the answer is, we 
call only believe it: but on examining the testi- 
mony, we j5nd th^e is full as good proof that we 
have revelations from Gon Himself in the Scrip- 
tures, as that any object of sensation is what it 
appears to be. If therefore we grant our assent to 
the one, why refuse it to the other ? And having 
once established that we have revelations from 
God Himself in the Scriptures, it follows, that 
what is so revealed must be true ; and that from 
thence we may reap real knowledge. Whatever 

r 

else we call knowledge, is either mere conjecture^ 
or derived through some channel or other from 
revelation. Of this I am the more convinced by 
observing ideas current amongst men, wh^ch it 
seems impossible they shdjuld originally form. Such 
is the idea of a God, of infinity, and eternity ; 
for notwithstanding the boasted powers of human 



^1 
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feasotif and the light of nature ^—suice I find 
Xhem incapable of discovering the essence of the 
inost £Euniliar object, or of taking M^^s^ siep in 
any sdencet I have great reason to doubt their 
pow^r of discovering the being of Gon ; and 
infinity and eternity never coming within their 
perception, I am persuaded men never could form 
such ideas. Therefore if they were led by the 
contemplation of nature to conjecture there moat 
be some cause of all the wonders it presents, they 
would still seek for some cause of that cause, and 
merely be lo^t in endless speculations. If it be 
pbjected, that some of the ancient philosophers, 
liad the idea of infinity, and that thie ewtence of 
9 OoB is believed by most nations : 1 answer, it 
was not human reason made those discoveries ; if 
it wer^ why have not all nations equal lights, all 
having the same guide ? On the contrary, I have 
no doubt jdii^t whatev^ vague ideas of Deity are 
found in any country, might, if we knew the exact 
history of its inhabitants^ be traced to the original 
revelj^tion to Adam, to Noah, &c. preserved or 
corrupted by tradition* Thb hfis been done in « 

* '* 1 wish to ask what ]Vf r. Locke mesQS by the light of 
Mtur^wbeaJie has proved that we have no innate ideas T* 
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great measure with respect to some of the Indian 
nations, by Sir William Jones and others ; and it 
still remains a fine field for fiiture research. If we 
examine those nations of antiquity which had, the 
most nearly adequate ideas of the Deity, we shall 
find them to be those which were favoured with 
the most fi'equent revelations. The Jews clearly 
stand foremost in both these respects; and why 
should they, who were never thought superior to 
the Greeks in abilities, be supposed capable of 
more sublime ideas, unless they received them 
from revelation ? Why should some of the Greek 
philosophers come so much nearer the truth than 
others of not inferior capacities, but that, besides 
the vulgar beUef of their country, (the corruption 
of original revelation,) they received instruction 
firom some of the Jews, or from the study of the 
Sybilline Oracles, and the verses of Orpheus ? If, 
on the contrary, we look at those nations furthest 
removed in time and place from the centre of dis- 
persion, as the savages of America, Afi-ica, &c. 
those particularly, who, having had the least 
commerce with the rest of the world, come nearest 

s 

to our ideas of nature; we find that their reason, 
ithou^h iinwarped by the prejudices of educatioDi 
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far from leading them to superior knowledge, and 
a more intimate acquaintance with God and his 
works than is to be met with in civilized society, 
has left them but one degree above the brutes 
they associate with. Original revelation, not only 
of the existence of a God, but of all arts and 
sciences, except perhaps those most * imniediately 
necessary to existence, being in some entirely 
worn out, in others so mutilated and defaced as 
scarcdiy to be recognized ; — ^in the midst of this 
darkness no genius starts up with the discovery 
of abstract truth ; there does not seem even to be 
any progress in improvement; for the accounts of 
some of them at this day agree exactly with what 
was written of them ages ago. If then man were 
originally created in the savage state, how came 
the improvements we observe amongst ourselves, 
since when reduced again to that state, we see him 
incapable of taking the first step towards jgetting 
out of it ? I think this is the fair way of stating 
the parallel between human reason and divine 
revelation ; for though all knowledge would still 
come from God, if He made man capable of dis- 
covering it, it seems to me plain that He has nof 
done 8o ; and therefore we should da Well to apply 
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to his word for instruction in the first place^ as 
being the only fountain of real knowledge." 

The family had resided five years at Coniston^ 
and had enjoyed very good health. Elizabeth 
was particularly fbnd of the place, and the air 
seemed to agree with her better than any other. 
The beauty of the surrounding scenery, her entha« 
«iastic admiration of such magnificent and sublime 
views as that country affords, and her taste for 
drawing, certainly led her to trust too much to the 
strength of her excellent constitution, and to use 
more exercise than was good for her; but it did 
not appear to disagree with her, and I dp not know 
that there was any cause of alarm in regard to her 
health, till the fatal evening in July L805, which 
is mentioned by Mrs. Smith in a letter to Dr. 
BaKdolph, to which I refer the reader^. It was 
on the 17th of October 1805, that Miss Smith ar« 
rived at Bath in the sad state which that letter de- 
9^ibes. What /felt at this meeting may b^^sily 
imagiined. During the few days which she spent 
with me^ the skill of Dr. Gibbes, and the care of 

* Sse Appendix. Letter III. 
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(lie tenderest of parents, appeared to be attended 
with all the benefit we could expect She had lost 
her voice, as well as the use of her limbs ; but she 
enjoyed society, and expressed particular pleasure 
in meeting Mr. De Luc, who spent some hours 
with us. When she was able to be removed to the 
house of her kind friends Mr. and Mrs* Claxtok, 
in Somerset-place, I went to Clifton, where a dan- 
gerous illness detained me, till my extreme anxiety 
to see Miss Smith before she left Bath, determined 
me to return on the 21st of December. My dear 
friend came to me the next morning, and appeared 
so much better in every respect, that I was led to 
cheiish hopes which lessened the pain of our ap- 
proaching parting. She could then converse with 
ease and pleasure, and walk without difficulty ; and 
the last hours which I was ever to enjoy with her 
in this world, were some of the most delightful 
that I ever spent. She anxiously wished to be 
removed to Sunbury to see her amiable sister 
before her marriage ; and after sleeping one nigfal; 
at my house, she set out for that place with Mrs« 
Smith, and I saw her no more. 

A letter written immediately after her removal 
from Bath* to her kind friend Mrs.. Claxton, 
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shews how much better she was at that time^ 
and that she was able to resume some of her fa* 
vourite pursuits. 



" TO MRS. CLAXTON* 

« 

« Sunbun/j Dec. 28, 1805 
" Dear Madam, ' 

<^ Having no excuse of ilhiessfor employing an 
amanuensis, I take the pen myself to thank you 
for all your goodness to me, of which I assure 
you I shall always retain a grateful sense. The 
good effects of your ^nursing now. appear. I was 
certainly somewhat fatigued with the journey, 
and for the first two days after I arrived^ was 
but indifferent; but yesterday and to-day Ivam. 
astonishingly well, have learnt to sleep, and cough^ 
but little. I have been thus particular in the ac«. 
count of myself, because, from the kind interest 
you and Mr. Claxton take in my wel&re, I know 
you would wish it. 

** I am very busy tracing the situation of Troy, 
in Mr. Gell's book, and am very well satisfied 
with it. Yesterday we took an airing to Hamp^- 



Snnbtiry) we were always goings and I was nevef- 
well enough, or quiet enough, to write to you as I 
liked; besides, I thought I should write finom 
Matlock, where I should fancy that you were pre-^ 
sent, and that I was talking to you. Often, indeed^ 
did we talk of you, and wish for you there; but 
there again there was no quiet, and I never fisit 
equal to writing or doing any thing. In short I 
have never had a pen in my hand from the time I 
left Sunbury, till now ; and now if my Father were 
not going to-morrow, I should put off writiiilig, in 
hqpes of being more able to say something to you 
florae other day. This, however, I can say to-day, 
or any day — ^that though my strength has fiuled, 
my memory and affections have not; and that 
while they remain, you will ever hold your place 
in the one, and your share > in the other. I ain 
much concerned at the accounts which I hear of 
you. ■ It is very tedious to suffer so long ; but 
we shall all be better soon. 

** As to myself, of whom I know you will wisk ; 
to hear something, I do very well whien the sim 
shines, and the wind is in the south : I seem then \ 
to inhale new life at every pore ; l)|it if a northern . 
blast spring up, (my original enemy,) I seem to / 

8 
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shrink ami wither like a blighted leaf. To avoid 
this enemy, I am obliged to keep the house, which 
is not at all favourable to a recovery. I hav^ been 
as ill, I thifik, since I came home, as I have evist 
been ; but better the last few days, which have 
been fine ones. My Mother is all kindness and 
attention to me, and Turpin is the best nurse In 
the world; but allthiscare willtutn to no account, 
unless the summer should happen to be a fine one. 
I am perfectly easy as to the event, and only wish 

1 were not so troublesome to others. You 

would love Louis, if you knew bow thoughtful 
and attentive be has been - to me* He^'ill be a 
great loss to me, and to my Mother a still greater ; 
for he is her constant companion,' and a very 
entertaining one. My Mother desii^ei^ ttie tofoy 
cveiy thing that is kind for her; but indeed 1 
have so much^ to say for niyself, and am so totally 
incapabld'of saying it, that I must leave you to fill 
up the blank with wh^t you know of us both, not 
forgetting that Mrs. B'atem an is ^always to ba^e 
her full share. ' Your ever afiectionate &c;" 

From the time that Mrs. Smith left Bath, 

, ' • • 

which was'iabout the end of March^' the accounts 



'whioh. I received, in all her letter^ most stiosgly 
painted the anguish which her too tender heart 
£Atj while watching the gradual approach of the 
dreaded event which she had from the first con- 
sidered as inevitable. On the 9th of July, Capt. 
Smith and his youngest son Louis spent some 
liours with me in their way to Flymoutln and 
brought me a letter from Elizabeth, of which 
the following is an extract. It is the last that I 
^ver received from that dear hand ! 

<< Having determined to send n few lines fay my 
'father to my best of friends, before your kiud and 
most welcome letter arrived, I am not now dis- 
obeying your commands by writing, butfulfillii^ 
jny own previous intentron. I can never thank 
jfTOU enough for all the kind interest yon take in 
jne and my health. I wish my friends were as 
composed about it as I am ; for, thanks to you and 
your ever dear and respected mother, I have kamt 
to look on life- and death with an equal eyc^ and^ 
knowing where my hope is fixed, to receive every 
dispensation of Providence with gratitude, as in« 
tended for my ultimate good. The pnly wis^ I 
ever form, afid even that I ^eck, is (hat my ii 



augbt be more severe^ 8o it niigbt be shortened; 
tfa^t I inight not keqp my father and mother to 
long in suspense with r^ard to all their plans, and 
occasion «o much trouUe and anxiety to my friends. 
— I should like to say much to you on this subject, 
but I'fipa pressed for time, and as you may se^ I 
do not make a very good hand of writing,— -You 
enquire how the change of weather affected me : 
As much as you can possibly suppose. During 
the hot weather i really thought I*'should get rid 
of the cough ; but with the cold every symptom 
returned as strong as ever. Yesterday and to-day 
have been warm and pleasant : I get into the tent 
where I now am, and revive. We shall indeed 
lose a great comfort when Louis goes. He haa 
been most kindly attentive to me, &c. &c" 

In my answer to this letter I did not attempt to 
deceive my friend ; I knew her too well to think 
it necessary or right to do so. I wrote as to a 
Christian on the verge of eternity, and whose whole 
life, as her mother justly observes, had been a 
preparation for death. I received her thanks for 
my letter, in a most kind message conveyed to me 
by Mrs. Smith, who spoke in every li^tttf of in* 



■i 
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creasing illness^-^till in one which she kindly ad- 
dressed to my friend Mrs. Davies, die said, ** this 

I 

morning the angel spirit fled P* 



At Hawkshead, where she was interred, a small 
•Tablet of White Marble is erected to her memory, 
on which are inscribed the following words— 

In Memory of 

ELIZABETH, 

Eldest daughter of GEORGE SMITH^ 

of Conistun, Esq. 

She died August 7, 1806, aged 29. 

She possessed great Talents^ 

Exalted Virtues, 

And humble t^iety.. 
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Pr&m Mrs. SmtH to the Ret?. Dr. Randolfiy, • 
writteti qfkr th^ DeatK bf Miss Smith. 

r 

•f ' -• . 
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LETTER L 

^ Qmhten^ 1 807* 
" I ABf gratified my dear Sr, m complj4ng- with ' 
yonr' ivisb, because the request proves tbat the^^ 
esteem which you professed for my belored d&ugh<^ 
ter's character, is not buried with lier in tbe< 
grave; and because it justifies me to myself for 
dwelling so much on a' subject on which I have a 
melancholy pleasure in reflectkig. I shall repress 
the iedings and partiality of a parent, and merely > 
state a few simple fitcts, connected with the pro* 
gress of her mind. 

«« Elizabeth was bom at Burnhall, in the' 
eoimty of Durham, in December fYTS. At a Veiy* 
early age she discovered that love of reading, and 
tbat dose application to whatever she engaged in, 
which fharked her character through Hfe. She- 
was accustomed, when on^ three years old, t& 
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leave an elder brother and younger sister to play 
and amuse themselves, while sbe eagerly seized on 
such books as a nursery library commonly affords, 
and made herself mistress of their contents. At 
four years of age she read extremely well. What 
in others is usually the efiect of education and ha- 
bit, seemed born with her ; from a very babe the 
utmost regularity was observable in all her actions ; 
whatever she did was 'ocell doncy and with an ap- 
parent reflection far beyond her years. I mention 
these minute circumstances, because I know tliat 
whatever pourtrays her character will interest th^ 
friend for whose perusal I write. . 
' ^^ In the beginning of 17S2, we ren^oved intp a 
distant qouiity, at the earnest intreaty of a blind 
relation; and ip the following year, my attendance 
xm him becoming so necessary as daily to engage 
sevei^al hours, at his request I was induced to 
take a young lady, whom he wished to serve ia 
consequence of her family hi^ving experienced 
some severe misfortunes. This ladywf^ iji^n 
scarcely sixteen, and I expected merely to haye 
found a companion ibr my children ,during my 
absence; but her abilities exceeded her years, an4 
she became their go\g4^rness during our stay ii^ 
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Suffolk, which was about 18 mohtlis. On the death, 
of my relation in 1784, we returned to Burnhall^. 
and remained there till June in the following year, 
when we removed to Piercefield. In the course of 
the preceding winter Elizabeth had made an 
uncommon progress in tnusic. From the time of 
our quitting Suffolk, till the spring pf 1786, my 
children had no instruction exciept from myself; 
but their former governess then returned to mc^ an4 
continued in the family three years longer. By 
her the children were instructed in French, and in 
the little Italian which she herself then understood; 
I mentipn thesjB particulars to prove how v0ry little 
instrqction in languages my daughter received, 
and that the koowledge she afterwards acquired, of 
them was the effect of her own unassisted stjiiij. [ 
*^ It frequently happens that circumstances ap? 
parently trifling determine oiur character, an^ 
sometimes even our fate in life. I always thougjiit 
j|.bat ElijZASCth was first inducpd to apply bersi^if 
to the ^tudy of the learned, l^nguag^ 'by a^t 
dentally hearing that the l^tte Mrs. ;B^\Y0i4^ii,^e? 
quired som^ knowledge of Hebrew ja^d Credit, 
purpos^cly to /retail the Holy Scriptures in theprigiiiaiji 
Janguag^ .Jn t)3e summer of 1789, this ^osjtei^- 
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dellent woman, with faer yoangest daughter, qieiit 
a month at Piercefield, and I have reason to haal it 
as one c^ the happiest months of my llfeii From' 
that period to the hour of her death, I had in Mrs. 
BowDi/ER the steadiest, the most affectionate of 
Sriends; a friend who had at heart not only the 
temporal, but the eternal happiness of myself and 
fi^mily ; and who, in pn^rtion as summer friencb 
iew o£^ became yet more attached to me. ^ 

<* From the above-mentioned visit I date the 
turn of study which Elizabeth ever after pursued, 
and which, I firmly, believe, the amiable conduct 
of our guests first led her to delight in. Those 
who knew the late Mrs, Bowoler, could not with- 
hold from her their love and reverence. With 
young persons she had a manner peculiltr to herself, 
which never fiuied to secure their affections, at the 
moment she conveyed to their minds the most 
in^rtant instructions. The Word of God was 
her chief study and delight, and she always endea- 
voured to make it so to others. The uncommon 
strength of her understanding, land the clearness 
with which she explained the most abstruse snb« 
ject% ensured her the admiration and respect of all 



who heard her; and none listened with more 
attention than Elizabeth, on whofse young mind 
every good and amiable principle was afterwards 
strongly inti|)ressed by 'Mrs. H. Bowdler. My 
daughter was then only twelve years old : but hef 
superior talents and turn of miiid gained the vala^ 
able affection of her much older friend, who never 
lost an opportunity of improving the former and of 
fornling the latter. As a proof of the correctness 
^ this assertion, I send you a letter writt^i by 
Jllrs. Hv Bowdler to my daughter on her being 
confirmed, and which I have reason to believe 
made all the impression my excellent friend 'in-> 
tended^ and was ev^r afterwards the standard by 
which she formed her character; 

«< I am, dear Sir» fta*" 



MRS, H. BOWDLER TO MISS 8MITH4 

N 

[Sent to Dr. Randolph with the preceding Letter."] 

<« My dear Friend, . !)«:. iTtfl- 

cc You are now mtetitag cm what ^>pears to int 

the lilDst hnporta&t period of life, and let me hop* 
that myanxitifyfiir your happiilessi and the(ea(bs 
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affeclioh which I feel for you, will plead my excuse 
for troubling you with a few observations upon it. 
In childhood, our actions are under the controul 
of others, and we are scarcely answerable for them ; 
but from the period when we renew our baptismal 
vow in Confirmation, and solemnly dedicate oar- 
selves to the service of our Creator and Redeemer 
by receiving the Holy Eucharist, we must -be 
considened as thinking and acting for ourselves; 
though still subject to the commands, and happy 
in the advice, of our parents. You have^ I presume^ 
been su£Bciently instructed in all the necessary 
articles of faith ; but I know yop think deepfy on 
all objects, aiid if you feel any doubt% or see any 
difficulties, in the Christian religion, .this is the 
time when you should endeavour to satisfy yourself 
with regard to them ; and perhaps my libraiy might 
afford you that satisfaction, if you would indulge 
me with your confidence, and mention them to me. 
The necessary articles of faith appear, to me few 
and simple, and rather addressed to the heart than 
thelhoad.' ..The Gospd w^.preached^to the poor 
and.ignojrant^ pa well a^ to.the learned; and the 
seed sprung up and. bore fruit, whenever it feU en 
good. ground. But those who have i^ilit^e^ ftnd 
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epportunity should spare.no pains to examine tbe 
evidences which have convinced some of the wisest 
meif that ever lived, of the divine authority of thti 
Holy Scriptures ; and such an examination is par-^ 
ticularly necessary in the present times. When we 
are convinced that the Bible is the word of Gois 
and the rule of our faith and practice, nothing 
remains but to liisten with reverence and devoticmi 
to the divine instruction it contains, and t6 believe 
mi the authority of Ood, what our weak reason 
could never have discovered, nor can fully comK 
prehend. The humble, pious, and virtuous mind» 
which willingly accepts the gracious* promises of 
the Goq)el, and is fully resolved to practisie^the 
.duties it enjoins, will seldom be disturbed by those 
.objections to its doctrines which have been 6ften 
.aoswered to the sat'is&ction of the best and wisest 
men. The Christian religion is so suited to a &el* 
ing heart, tl^ I think we can want no arguments 
.for its truth, except th(M»e M4iich are drawn from, its 
evident tendency to make us vutuous stnd happy« 
To love the Gop who creati^d and redeemed^us; 
to. express our gratitude: for .infinite cAligatioti^ 
Jby tbe sincere though impelrfeet' service of a -few 
years; to cast : all, pm* care oti Him who careth for 
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tat <^^d» secure in his protection, to banidi every 
gloomy apprehendon whidi might disturb our 
peace ;*— 4hi8 surely must appear an easy task to 
those who know and feel the pleasure of even an 
earthly friendship : but when we add to this the 
certainty that our endeavours to please will be not 
onlyacceptedy but rewarded; when every Christian 
can say, Rafter a few years, p^haps after a few 
hours, I shall, if it is not my own fault, be happy» 
perfectly happy to all eternity ;* surely, wi& such 
encouragements, and such hopes, no temptation 
should have .power to draw us from our duty. Yet 
when we look into the world, when we see how 
Uftleihfluence these principles have in socieQr, and 
kow seldom they guard the heart against the allure- 
ments of pleasure, or support it under the pressure 
of affliction ; it must be evident to every thinking 
zmod, that Tery great and constant care is nece^* 
4Nury to preserve through life those good resolutions^ 
which I believe most people ferm when they enter 
into it. For this purpose allow me to recommend 
constant devotion. A few minutes spent every 
morning and evening in this duty will be the 
best preservative against the temptations to which 
w« must be exposed; but in order to make k 
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really useful, it sftiould be accompanied with aeli^ 
examination, and it should be followed by such 
an habitual sense of the presence of God as may 
influence our conduct in every part of our life* 
In our gayest as well as in our gravest moments ; 
in our studies, and our pleasures ; in the tender 
intercourse of friendship, in the sprightly sallies 
of a conversation which seems only intended for 
amusement ; still we should be able to turn our 
thoughts with he&rtfdt satirfaction to that tender 
Parent to whom we owe all our guiltless pleasures* 
^ Whether ye eat or drink, or whatever ye do, do 
all to the glory of Got>/ ' The business in which 
we cannotask his protection ai^ assistance^ cannot 
be an innocent pursuit; the amusement for which 
we dare not thank Him, cannot be an innocent 
pleasure. Thisrule strongly impressed on the mind, 
and applied to every circumstance in life, will be a 
constant guard over virtue in all situations, and a 
coQitont chedk to every thought as well as action 

which is contrary to our duty. Such, I thinly. 

ahould be the piety of a true Christian, and such 
piety will undoubtedly afford the high^t pleasures 
we are capable of feeling in this world, while it 
guards iiiat virtue which will secure our happiness 
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in the next. But to entitle ourselves to this inter- 
course with our God, we must carefully and con- 
stantly attend to the state of our souls, by frequent 
and diligent self-examination. As this appears to 
me a point of great importance at all times, and 
particularly as preparatory to receiving the Holy 
Sacrament, allow me to explain more fully what 
I took the liberty of saying when we conversed on 
this subject. 

** At our entrance into life, (by which I mean 
the period which follows the total dependence (^ 
childhood,) it is necessary to obtain a just idea of 
our own character, and of our particular duties* 
Nobody is so perfect as not to have. a tendency 
to some fault. Pride, passion, fretfulness, obsti- 
nacy, indolence, and many other fulings^ '. aro 
perhaps born with us ; and whoever has not disco-i 
vered one or more of these in his heart, certainly 
does not know himself. Let us then, as the first 
step towards wisdom and. virtue, carefully study 
our own character, and determine where our prin- 
cipal danger lies ; and remember, as my beloved 
Sister observes, that < he who has discovered « fault 
in his character, and entreated God's assistance to 
conquer it, has engaged Omnipotence on Ins side.' 
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** The next point to be considered is our pdrtl^ 
Ciilar situationi and the duties it requires. It is 
Tain to suppose we could do better in different ctr^ 
cumstances, or to think that our imaginary merits 
will cover our real faults; we are not to choose 
our own part in life^ but to act properly that which 
is assigned to us. What are my particular duti^ ? 
How can I best serve GoU? How can I most 
contribute to the happiness of those with whom I 
am connected? How can I employ my time and 
my talents to the best advantage ? What are the 
errors into which I am most likely to £ill ? Do I 
hurt those whom I am most bound to please^ by 
pride, peevishness, or contempt; or do I make 
them happy by constant kindness, gentleness, and 
long-su£fering? These are questions which every 
human being should ask his own heart, and which 
only his own heart can answer. From an examin- 
ation of this kind, I should wish every one who 
really aims at Christian perfection to make out^ in 
writing a plan of life suited to his particular situa-* 
tioh and character, and resolutely determitie to act 
up to it. This requires time and reflection ; but 
this' once done» our task will be much easier after- 
wards. A few minutes every night should be spent 

e 



in QQi9c4dfiri9g« hpK ^ ^Q We. Qonfenned Iq that 

plaa throngb the is^ ^hicb I tjbiii]^ !» mo^ e«§i]g^ 
dUcoYien^ bjt cQQijd^ring how die d^y hit^ b^m 
q)ei»t; foe ey;^ tbiog. be it qver sq ti^Qingi it i^ 
is^tQ. be done at.^ may. be dqne wH or tZ{rr-]l>i4 
I attend to mj^ ^eviptiw^.iii tbe mopii^g i Hwi, 
Idonegoodi ocr c^trjbptfid to tbe b»Bpii«wiofi 

lydieES 2 OC; bas^e It gi^iW P^Q iff aqy^bupiw beio^ 

ly.unkindaowt?y H«VQ]lb^ii^qp(i90iib][;t)ipfi% 
finikfl^ wba{e?€f tl^qjMurc^ i^hickl haveiMsl^miBQi^ 
ta. dcead; oc have^ l carefii% anudcid t}i&a?'% 
flMoii niiefltioii& cQQfitaDtl]Laali£d« and*- imnartiallib 

bitft; mdiiptbAng^i{ikf«S€j9ISff«^ 

kfUmoL Biah9pADdmrqL<aajr% sl^c|>Jfk:8P li)ii% 

d|^tb^ that. L din niH^TmUiire o^ it^^tJtbfflA: 

pKajreK; ai^d I tb]|»k,itiW<»i)d!be»^eUi£,i«c^FCQQiv 

H^rfditjio ttifttjiligl^ aild;i9^4^QHr,p(^M^:vi(^tb^; 

QaQ at^tb^ eod o£.ey^QL^» as^tf4i^i)9 the Jm^ 

hftWJByer. pAiOfuJi it inay» b^ t^^ u^* \Vheii( l\$!^i{g 

tQuguaid. ua»agak^t.tl^<a^l6dttstt( li^ UMtb 
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most dangerous enemy ; but at stated times, as at 
the beginning of every year, and when we intend 
to receive the Sacrament, it will be useful to take 
a general review of our past life, and compare it with 
fh'^ plan we had determined to pursuB, in orddr to 
te^ libT^ iar we have kept ihh good resolutions wt 
h^ fermedj and in what r^^set it is most n^cai^ 
iSfjr to gtiard dtt fbtttr^ eotldaet: 

^' T^hk^ my deikr yomi^ friend, I haveidd 
Iityih&r^ whM ytmt bi^ good i^ns^ woidd not 
jM^int oiit to 3r6tai indcli betteir &flti i am capaMt 
6f doilig S, and I iiav£f tak^ & Iib^n^ for wbitiBi 
1 6a£r biily plead Oie iidi^tift^ whidb t&Pf iaa^ 
ASHtiS M%hU mii ^SS M& exp6t^^ Ihsrre 
i^^ ferf^€ff in {L4 ^btm th$hat ytm, kind hkt^ ftit 
f^difl ^I^U otAihf eiFrcte ^hidilhoj^eyotf Wffl 
Sfotd; btit 1 fifltv^ at^ komOAei fi% thi gbod 
«f^^df tiidi^jpHnt^liiif, M 
ir&ikIrI#isfit(tf^^^^Mt6y6u, iM91»Whfdl 
I trust Providence will gmifmi^MjM Ra|a 
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LETTER II. 

JtfRS. SMITH TO THE REV. DR. RANDOLPH. 

" At the age of thirteen, Elizabeth became a 
sort of governess to her younger sisters^ for I then 
parted with the only one I ever bad ; and &om that 
time the progress she made in acquiring languages, 
both ancient and modern, was most rapid. — TJiis 
degree of information, so unusual in a woman,- oc- 
casioned no confusion in her well-regulated mind. 
She was a living library, but locked up except to 
a chosen few.' Her talents were ^ like bales un- 
opened to the sun ;' and, &om a want of commu- 
nication, were not as beneficial to others as they 
might have been ; for her dread of being called 
a learned lady, caused such an excess of modest 
reserve, as perhaps formed the greatest defect in 
her character. But I will go back to the period 
of which I was speaking. 

" When Elizabeth was fifteen years old, we 
were reading Warrington's History of Wales, in 
which he mentions the death of Llewellyn-ap- 
6ry£^d, as happening on the banks of the Wye 
at a place which he calls Buillt, and its having been 
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occasioned by his being pierced with a spear, as he 
attempted to make his escape through a grove;; 
We amused ourselres by supposing that Llew- 
ellyn's death must have happened in our grove, 
where two large stones were erected (as we chose 
to imagine) to commemorate that event; and that 
the adjoining grounds were from thenceforth called 
Piercefield. This conversation gave rise to a poem, 
of which Mrs. H. Bowdler has a copy, with other 
papers on the same subject, for a sight of which! 
refer you to her. 

** When a reverse of fortune drove us from 
Piercefield, my daughter had just entered her se- 
venteenth year, an age at which she migh^ have 
been supposed to have lamented deeply many con- 
sequent privations. Of the firmness of her mind 
on that occasion, no one can judge better than 
yourself ; for you had an opportunity to observe 
it, when immediately after the blow was struck, 
you offered, from motives of generous friendship, 
to undertake a charge which no pecuniary consi- 
derations could induce you to accept a few months 
before. I do not recollect a single instance of a 
murmur having escaped her, or the least expression 
of regret at what she had lost ; on the contrary, 
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ft^ alwajs qpp^aiced pcmtented ; apd particoUdy 
^S^ qvg fi^g at Coniston, it seemed as iC th^ 
place and mode of life were s\ich as she preferx^ 
and io which she was most happy. 

« I pas$ oY^ in silence ^ time in which we ba4 
no home oCquic oym^ and ^hen^ from the dera^g^ 
itate of our affiMfs^ we were indebted tar one to 
^e KinHfv*s* ap4 generosity of a friend^; nor do I 

qpeak of thj^ timQ. spesQt in I]:elan^ when fiJlowing 
li^ regiment y^ith my husband, becaMae. the wrajpt 
of a settled abode interrupted those stu4i^ iQ 
vlikh ipy, dfiiighter mpst d^gbt^d. Ikx^^ are 
opt light o£ carriage, and th^ b}o^ n^hich deprived 
m^ of Fi^i^cejg^ld, d^[>ri^ed i^ of i^. lil>i^iury< also, 
^i thpiigh ibiei p^pd- of hec life a^rdfd. Uttle 
<^pprtunjty fpr imprpyement in sdeao^ th^ qpiaU-. 
tjllgl^pf l)^i;.hea{t ney^^ appi^arf^ in ^ mpre amiabia 
Ijgbk Thi^ougjii, all the inconyj&iifg^c^^liich at- 
^4^.oiu;situaUoi^whiteUyjngip,l^^ the 

^fP^m ^^^9^h ijqsgnatipn qf h^, x^^^^ af 
tJl8%ge,pf,niiiet(B^«, i^ade mgW^sJi %,t|^ l^ecgc 
H^ch top. ffe^piently tneipbl^* u^ my.^^ afc th^ 
^gsqpU^Ctjbp, of a}l thci con^pr^.M^^ h^lpst. 

*, MrSi ItfoaaAi^ now Mrs. GBoaoB.Siuxiit 



^ tii 06fob^r, 1 «0», Wt M Ir^AlAa, WM d*Wf. 
ffiified oh s^kittg out soi^e reliri^ dtdlitiii^ ih 
fin^and ; in the fio^e tbftt by stifct dg^n^MH^V 
Md Witb tHe blessing of cheeHiiI» contented mftidl^ 
We might "fet find sonifetiiihg Kki^ cbhifort; Whkll 
tlie frequetit change of quah^rd ilrith fott^ childf@lli 
dfid the then insebu^e state of Irel&^d> fMde H 
ithpossibb to fed, nbt^ith^tilhding th& kittd Md 
g^tMus attention we invatiiibty tet&y^eA frbltt 
the hospitable mhabitaiits of that country.— W« 
pflss^ the wint^ in a cotti^ dh the banks of At 
Iftke 6f Ub^ater, aiid contiriiida tfiei^ till tMl 
May following, when we retnoved to oiff pM^St 
f€Adtitite at CoAistoki. This cdtotfy hwi vdiaxy 
dhtffffilr fof EuihMrH. 1^ dr^ ^^ritefly flWtt 
ilMur^ and h^ entfatisla^<r adulit^ti^ dt ^ 
strtUime and beaotifiil: often catrieS hc^ beybhdllfid 
bOtttids of prudent prec^tition vtfth rtij^u^td tSt 
t^M^. Frequently in die 8^niM«r sh^*^ iTfiT <iift 
dhrhig twelve or fourteto hbtttsi aMditi tiialftiittfe 
iir&lk^ ifutefy n^il^. VHM rfW ^etllMied'dt iligfar 
i&eyB^is ah^^ mbrd ch«lhr(«^ tbaitf iibiMi r iiarer 
i^d dm Witt ftt^oed, ahd' stUEMi' a|»p«iiMrfll^. 
I^ ii? astonishing how she fMt^ tittte ^ fill diV 
iit(]aif6d, Atid^aH'dieacaMqplMidBk* M^(Nl^;'w«r 
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neglected; there was a scrupulous attention to 
all the minutisB of her sex ; for her well-regulated 
mind) far from despising them, considered them 
as a part of that system of perfection at which 
ahe aimed ; an aim which was not the result of 
vanity, nor to attract the applause of the world ; 
no human being ever sought it less, or was more 
f^tirely free from conceit of every kind. The 
^probation of God and of her own conscience 
were the only rewards she ever sought ; but her 
own words declare this truth much more forcibly 
than I cani in a paper which is now in Mrs. H* 
'Bowoler'i^ possession. 

*^ Her translalion from the Book o( Job was 
finished in 1803. During the two last years of 
lier Uixs ^s^t^ w«s engaged in translating from the 
Oemiaii «oiue letters and papers, written by Mr. 
and Mr«% KU^\stock* Amongst her papers I found 
m letter from Mrk H. Bowpler on this sulject, 
dated MiddkhUl, mmr Bath, Minh, 1805, in 
which she says, * my ende«ivoars to obtain a dear 
aooount of the new edition of Kkqpstock's Works 
have been unsuccessfiil, bat I still hope that I shall 
yery soon know whether it contains any thing new, 
^ worth soiding to you. In the mean ^xae^ if 
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you Are nbt tired, let me Bave every thing written 
by Mr». Klopstock. We can determine on no- 
thing till we have got all our treasures.' The rest 
of this letter does not particularly relate to my 
daughter, but I cannot forbear copying it, for a 
reason that will be obvious to you. < Miss Hunt 
and. I wished for a little country air, and perfect 
quiet. We are in a lovely spot ; not posi^essing 
the sublime beauties of your country, but the 
prettiest, cheerful scene imaginable; ornamented 
with little neat cottages, fields covered with lambs, 
fine trees, and the whole beautifully varied with 
bill and dale. To me it has still greater charms, 
as it is my native country, the scene of my early 
^lappiness : 

' Where erst my careless childhood strayM, 
• A stranger yet to pain ! 

Vijjirst house is always before my eyes, and my 
lojit is so near, that I can listen to the bell which 
tolled for those who were most dear to me on 
earth, and visit the humble tomb where I hope to 
rest with them. Do you remember how often, 
during the last few weeks of her life, and after 
her faculties were much weakened by iUness, my 
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dearest Mother used to say to herself, * \eti)f 
diere is a reward for the righteous?* We haft 
placed these words on the stone which covers a 
▼ault, in which a little space remains for me* 
God grapt that I may have reason to rq)eat them 
in my last moments with the fidth and hope that 

animated her sweet countenance ! Near forty 

years have eliqised since my parents qnitted thdr 
residence in this country, but it is very pleasing 
to witness the gratitude with which they are still 
ranembered* I talk, to the poor gr^*headed pei^ 
sants, and ddight to hear them say, ^ The Squire 
and Madam were very good.* Whatever diose 
may think who have only titles or weidth to boast 
o^ the goocf are remembered longer thai>di€|fraa^/ 
and the name which I inherit firaHnmy Father still 
concilia^ more good-will in this little i^Kit than 
any in the Peerage. Indeed it is so easy to be 
beloved, it costs so Kttle money er tnmt^ and 
it pays such rich mterest, that I wondier msRNi 
attention is not bestowed on it*/ 

* Some apdogy may perhaps be required from tbe 
Editor, for not omitting the little tribute of filiaraflec- 
tioQ, which Mrs. Smith had inserted in a letter writtfefi 
to a friend of both fanriKes. To those who have eqoaf 
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<^ Fox ih^ vc^vmh^w frow.Klopstock0^ and Q:qqi 
thi^ tl^brew 9ible^ a^ well 9a fi>r mai^ Qijl;^^]: 
wJcUiofi?; l?ptl| in, v^se and prosje^ I refer yoi), to 

« I ^m,; diear Sir, ^q,. in^!' 



LETTER lEt 



MRS. SMITH TO THE REV. DR. RANDOLPH. 



"* Dear Sir, 
^ In compliance with your request^ I will bow 
endeavour to trace the progress of the fatal disease 
which dq)rived me of my beloved' child, to the last 
closing scene. In the summer <^ the year 1805^ 
Elizabeth was seized with a cold, which termi- 

reason to be proud of their parents^ the writer of this 
note ventures to appeal on this occasion ; and by them 
she hopirstobe forgiven. In her answer to this letter. 
Miss Smith says, " Your inscription on the stone pleases 
me exceedingly. The words ^re in evoy sense appro* 
pnate. No one could witness the latter days of that holy 
Ufe^ withoiU,iedinga perfect convictiqu oC theirtmih/^ 
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nated in her death ; and I wish the cause was more 
. generally known, as a caution to those whose stu- 
dious turn of mind may lead them into the same 
error. I will give the account as she herself related 
it, a very short time before she died, to a faithful 
and affectionate servant who first came into the 
family when my daughter was only six weeks old. 
" * One very hot evening in July, I took a book, 
and walked about two miles from home, where I 
seated myself on a stone beside the Lake. Being 
much engaged by a poem I was reading, I did 
not perceive that the sun was gone down, and was 
succeeded by a very heavy dew ; till iti a moment 
I felt struck on the chest as if with a sharp knife, 
I returned home, but said nothing of the pain. 
The next day being also very hot, and every one 
busy in the hay-field, I thought I would take a 
rake, and work very hard, to produce perspiration, 
in tlie hope that it might remove the pain, but it 
did not/ 

*• From that time, a bad cough, with occasional 
loii of voice, gave me great apprehension of what 
ntlght bo the consequence if the cause were not 
roinovcHl ; but no intreaties could prevail on her 
lo tnk(« the proper remedies, or to refrain from 
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her maftl walks. This she persisted in, beitig 
sometimes better and then a little worse, till the 
beginning of October. — I had long been engaged 
, to spend the winter with a. most dear and inter- 
, eiting friend at Bath, and my three daughters 
. had accepted a kind itiTitation to pass that time 
at Sunbury. Elizabeth had, previous to her 
illness, offered to accompany me to Bath, in order 
fir^t to make a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Claxton, in 
the hope that she might possibly beguile some of 
the painful hours which that worthy man con- 
stantly, though so patiently, endures : at least she 
thought that she might afford some little comfort, 
to Mrs. Claxton. To these friends we were 
bound, by every tie of gratitude and affection^ to 
ofier every consolation in our power. Their hearts 
were ever open to our griefs : their house always 
offered shelter and prot^tion from, the various evils 
which assailed us. To my third son they have 
proved themselves, if possible, more than parents. 
^ ,:. ** A. few. days before we were to set out from 
Coniston, my daughter became so rapidly worse, 
that I doubted; the possibility of her bearing the 
journey, at thc; same time I was most anxious to 
remove her to. a milder climate, and within reach 



iif tfl«dkld mimiMse. Whto we Mnibhed K^ndi}, 
I lYkA^ied m inidtig th& ttdvk^ of a physidail, iA 
to Ihi^ ][)topr{ety bf f[k)tlt}duidg onf jootnejr, tod 1 
r^eeiTed his directions Ibf ptcx^eedifig As ^t iM sbift 
(BOUld bear Without inconv^ience ; her pula^, hd 
lAidl) indicate considerable inflariinlation, tod ft 
warmer climate would be vefy de&irable. She bort 
tttttdling much better than I C<mld hate ekpetM^; 
making to complaint, but of pain ift htt 1^, till 
We tneached Glocester, wheA I WftH listbiiinh^ t^ 
find that she httd lodt dl use of ih^m. The nejti 
momitig her Toicc^ too was gone ; and in this aad 
itatd, ttnabld td dpeak 01^ to sitod, Ae Wito ca#n^ 
(6 the house of our beloted friedd in t^ark-^re^t^ 
Vf om this deplorable codditidtt Ae WaH sood t€* 
Mcvvd by the skill and attention of Dr^ OiBMi^ 
cad we had sanguine) expectaticm# 6f het htAUg 
Mstored to health. As soon as sh« hsA Mi&tijmA 
tfa<i power of waikidg, ^he was reiiloted td 8&tim^ 
set^Plate -, bat instead of a eoillf6i*t, 1^ b^etoM 
aa flddieioiial eause of anxiety ta Mr. tilM Mrs. 
C&AXTON. Friends htsa tenderly attetitiye^ tfif kstf 
wnfovmly attaelied, would have shrunfk frdm AM 
dtttfge' of reeei«ring ber^ nlst^ad 6f pi^assiAg tlM^ 
pMitiDiaM»(^heppfOttiiief« tmwh^iimiftmi 
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hadi dm J0]ii of aeeilig Kor gradually; ammid* Afteo 
Qomtiamfog m» weoks: in Somerset-place^ she wasi 
anxioai tp aefli her beloved sister before her iinu> 
iiHigft;^ aod with. Dr. GiBBsa's approbation^, she: 
aMonpwiiedmtt'tD Sttnbur];:* Her delicate sti^ie 
q£ healtft was wedl known to Sir John. Legard^ 
hul Im moat kindly ui^ed: her removal to hisi 
hcvuae^ thinking that the sodety of her sister^.andr 
tha^idiaDge o£ air^ might, be benefioiali Ih) thisi 
QDBJoetnre bcr^wo^righti andtl left her, at. the end: 
Q& tcm^d^yawmucshibetteri; although the marriages 
o& ka^ siston Uadf gnaatly agitated^ her spirits, aan 
ofMssiomng' a^i s^panitioa from the favourite of) 
btt&heart; 

^^Itretunwbto thefriendiwbomllhadi^illAtt 
Qnlh, aodbomflinuedbtd raceive^the most jfiatterinjg/ 
aoopuntsi of KiiTRAWffyrH's health, not only fromt 
lj^»0li^.hut/roia:,ma«y> wbo.cbserved.the. delight^' 
(al cbtttige^ In»onebofi myvliiters^^o her, I\askc€b 
Kfsbaitbought'^he should 'be -better* in « any otheru 
plflfipy ^ or/ it she>.cottld point out.imy^r situatioaaui 
ifibichn ahfij wonU feel^htiself mfine'ComfortabW 
I^hBr^aosmcitsUeasaid^^* I knowoio place in iwhioki 
I^cmJbie'betljer^.or an^.thtut!l should like half 1 8#^ 
y/9(^ Tflr^fcindnajaandattention ofiSir J« aadXiadyit 
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Legard cannot be exceeded. I am left at perfect 
liberty to do as I like^ and yon know how pleasant 
it is to me to listen to the conversation of two or 
three very sensible men^ without being obliged to 

take any part in it.' On the 6th of March my 

beloved friend Lady **** expired. A few days 
before that event I had a letter from my daughter 
to tell me that as she had some symptoms of return- 
ing inflammation, she had been bled, but more 
as a preventive^ than from any necessity. On the 
23d I arrived at Sunbury, just as she was going out 
in a carriage with Lady Legard. I had indulged 
the pleasing expectation of seeing her materially 
better, and was therefore thunderstruck: «at^ the 
first sight of her, for I instantly thought I disco- 
vered confirmed decline in her countenance. On 
my expressing to my friends my surprise, they told 
me she had been greaUy better, that thechange I 
perceived had only taken place a few days before, 
and might be ascribed to the long continuance of 
a cold east wind. I wrote the next day to Dr« * 
Baillie, and fixed a time for meeting: him in 
London. After seeing her, the Doctor candidly 
t(dd me it was a very bad case; that he would try 
a medicine which sometimes had proved very' 




beneficial, bat owned that he had little expectation 
of. its succeeding with her, and desired to see her 
again in ten days, which he accordingly did. He 
tben said he would not trouble her with more 
ip^icine;/and on my intreating him to tell me- 
exactly what plan < he would wish to be pursued, 
without at all considering my situation ; he replied, 
' In ; the month of May she may go where she 
likes, but early in September you had better go tQ 
Flushing ia Cornwall ; unless she should be very 
much better than I own I. expect, and in that case 
I^would recommend your going to the Madeiras; 
but to send, you there, with- my present opinion of 
the case, would only be aggravating your sorrow^ 
by removing you from your, country and ypur 
friends.'.. To Olifton: Elizabeth always expressed 
a particular dislike, saying that she was sure the 
want of shade would kill her; and as she shewed 
a decided prefierence to. Co^iston, it was deter- 
mined that we should go thither. Sir J. Legabd 
would not suffer us ;. to depart ^ till the weather 
became peifectly mild ; indeed I must ever grater 
fully, rem^nber his uncommo|ily friendly attenr 
tion. ; Though a constant invalid and suflferer 
bimself, Sjcaricely a 4fty passed without his sugge$tr 

B 
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Ing something likely to contribute to my daugh* 
ter's ease and comfort : nor was Lady Legarh 
less constant in her kind attentions. 

^ On the 6th of May we quitted the hospitable 
InansioD of our friends at Sunbury, where my 
daughters had passed fire months* Matlock water 
had been recommended by some people, and with 
I>r. Baillie's approbation we determined to makd 
some stay there. At that place Elizabeth saw 
her father, after an absence of many months. Th« 
pleasure of meeting him, the novelty of the scenci 
and the remarkable fineness of the weather, seemed 
to give her increased strength and spirits; and the 
day after our arrival she walked so far,«^that I 
confessed myself tired ; but this apparent amend* 
ment was soon over, and she relapsed into her 
former languid state^ unable to walk to any dis^ 
tance, and only riding a little way, while some one 
walked beside her. We remained at Matlock near 
three weeks, but not perceiving that she gained 
any benefit, we set off for Coniston. Travelling 
inlways seemed to agree with her, and on th^ 
arrival at her favourite spot, I f^ain perceived an 
alteration for the better, but it was only for a few 
day(b I had a tent pitched as near the hous^ as I 




could^ in which she sat the chief part of the day. 
When the weather permitted, she went out in an 
open carriage, and however languid she app^red, 
$till the grandeur of the scenery never fiuled tp 
call forth her admiration. Qne day, when we. 
were sitting iU: the tent, and talking of the sur<- 
rounding beauties, she asked me if that would not 
be a good situation for a new cottage*. I agreed 
that it: would, hut added, * I can determine pa 
nothing till I see how the next winter in Cornw^l. 
agrees with you. Should your health be better* 
there^ we shall certainly sell this place, and setde 
in the SQUth.' She answered, with more than usual 
quickness, * If I cannot live hercy I am^ sure I 
can no where else.' This was the only thing she 
ever said to me which implied an expectation of 
approaching death. I understand that she wrote 
to some of her friends on the subject, and I find 
a letter from Mrs. H. Bowdler, which evidently 
alludes to something Elizabeth had written to 
her respecting her illness; for in it she sajrs, < You 
have long had a worse opinion of your state of 

*' A house is now built on the beautiful spot pointed 
QUt by JVIjss Smith, and in consequence of this conver- 
sation called Tent-Lodge. 

R 2 



health than I hope it deserves ; but mttth attention 
is and iibUl be necessary, and I depend on ybtir' 
promise of taking care of yourself. I felt little 
doubt that you were ready to leave a world, in ^ 
which as yet you hate not had much enjoyment^' 
ibr one that is much better suited to such a mind 
as yours ; but we cannot spare you yet* You will,* 
I hope, find much to interest you in life: and 
though I may not live to see it, you may, some* 
time or other, be surrounded with, blessings, which* 

may make amends for all past sorrows*.' ^In' 

another letter from the same friend, dated July 16,^ 
] 806, she says,, * Whm we ask to be relieved from 
our suflerings, we ask what our Heavenly Father 
often in mercy dciiies; but when we ask to be 
supported under them, we ask what we shall cer- 
tainly obtain. May you experience this, dear 
child of my heart, under every trial; and may" 

those who loveyoii as I do, experiience it too.' 

No other part of this letter was preserved^ which 
I the*more regret, as I have since learnt that it was. 
in answer to one which Elizabeth had written to 

* This was written at a very early period of Miss 
Smith's illness; and when all her friends, except her 
motheri bad hopes of her recovery. 
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{B^epare her friend for the event which soon after- 
wards took place. Her total silence to me, I fear, 
may be ascribed to her perceiving, in spite of all 
my endeavours to conceal it, that I had long been 
too apprehensive of her real state. - No one seemed 
to think her so ill as I did. Indeed, the change 
was so gradual, that it was only by a ^pippf^risoi^ 

with the preceding week, that we were sensib)^ of 

* 

her having lost strength in the last. It was pot 
till the' Monday before her death that any mate^ 
rial alteration appeared, and I know ypu are 
already informed, by a letter which i wrote td our 
mutual friend, of what passed during, the last three 
days of her painful existence. 

'< I have now, my dear sir, complied with your 
request, with regard to my beloved daughter. 
Perhaps my desire of fulfilling your wish, may 
have led me into a tedious detail of little matters ; 
and it is more than probable that the havoc which 
time and sorrow have made in my mind, may have 
occasioned my omitting some things of more im- 
portance. I do not attempt to dvaw any character 
of this inestimable being, because it was well 
known and understood by. you ; and the conduct 
of her whole life speaks much more in her praise 
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oonM be ezprened even by tbe partial pm 
of a Mother. 

«« I am, &c. &€.** 



LETTER IV. 

FROM MRS. SMITH TO MRS. H. BOWDL£R« 

^ Augua^ 1806. 

<< Thahk Oooi I can now with some conh- 
posure sit down to thank my best and dearest 
friend for all her kind letters; but after such a 
lossy we must have time to weep, and time to dry 
our tears, before we can either receive or bestow 
oomfbrt — ^My neighbours have been kindly 
attentive to me^ offering to come here^ and b^ 
ging me to go to them ; but I have answered, 
that home and perfect quiet are all I can enjoy 
at present Gon bless dear Mrs. Davies, for the 
kind enquiry of who would comfort me. She 
knows how to administer comfort, even when she 
most needs it herself. This I have experienced 
from her, and ever gratefully shall I feel it. But 




God hfts comforted me, and the gratifying con- 
viction that my angel is for ever happy, with th0 
iK>nscionsne$s of having to the best of my abilities 
fiUfilied my duty towards her, are consolationfll 
which I would not exchange for this world's Wealth* 
' '* I shall have a melandioly pleasure in com* 
plying with your request, and wlH begin where my 
last letter enied. Turpin slept in a room only 
'sq>arated from my beloved child by a boarded, 
partition, and act close to her bed that she could 
hear her breathe. On Wednesday morning 
TuRPiM told me she was much the same, though 
the sweet sufferer herself said she was better. I 
went to her, as usual, the moment I was out of 
bed, and was struck with the change in her coun-* 
tenance. On feeling her pulse^ I was persuaded 
she could not continue long. She told me she 
jwa^ better, and would get up. She did so, and 
was cheerful when she spoke^ though it evidently 
increased her pain, and difficulty of breathing* 
When she coughed or moved, she seemed to be in 
agony. She took nourishment as usual, and on 
my asking what book I should read to her, she 
'mentioned Thomson's Seasons. I read Winter. 
She made many, observations, and entered entirely 
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into the subject. About three o'clock 
Dixon called, having come with a party to see 
the Lake. Elizabeth said she should like to see 
her. Before she went up stairs, I requested she 
would feel the pulse^ which I was persuaded indi- 
cated the termination of her sufferings before 
many hours.. She entered inta eonversatioir 
cheerfully. Mrs. Dixov told me that she thottghi 
I was mistaken ; that her pulse were not those of 
Sk dying person, and she was of opinion that she 
night last some time. So much were all deceived^ 
who did not watch every tura of her countenance 
as I did I The apothecary came afterwards. He 
thought her in great danger, but could not say 
whether immediate or not. At nine she went to 
bed. I resolved to quit her no more, and went to 
prepare for the night. Turpin came to say that 
Elizabeth intreated I would not think, of stay- 
ing in her room; and added, ^ ishe cannot. bear' 
you should do it, for she says you. are yourself 
unwell, and rest is. necessary for you.' Think.df 
her sweet attention I I replied, . * -On . that one 
subject! am resolved ; no power ,on . earths shall 
keep me from her; so go to bed yourself.' 
Aiccordingly I returned to her room, and.atctei^ . 
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gave her the'usaal dose of laudanum. Aftei^ i 
little time she fell into a doze, and I thought slept 
till past one. She then took some mint tea* Her 
breath was very bad, and she was uneasy and 
restless, bat never complained > and on my wiping 
the cold sweat off her face, and bathing it with 
camphorated vinegar, which I did very often in 
the course of the night, she .thanked me, smiled^' 
and said, * That is the greatest comfort I. have/ 
She sl^t again for a short time ; and at half past;* 
four asked for some chicken broth, which she 
took perfectly well. On being told the hour, she 
said, ^ How long this night is I' She continued 
very uneasy, and in half an hour after, on my 
enqu'rlng if I could move the pillow, or do any 
thing to relieve her, she replied, ^ There is nothing 
for it but quiet ;' I said no more, but thinking that 
she was dying, I sat upon the bed watching her.— 
At six she said, * I must get up, and have some 
mint tea;' I then called for Tjjrpin, and felt my 
angel's pulse; they were fluttering, and I ^ knew 
I should soon lose her. She took the tea well, 
TuRPiN began to put on her clothes, and was 
proceeding to dress her, when she laid her head 
oh the faithful creature's shoulder, became cou- 
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fttlsed In the face, spoke not, looked not, and in 
ten minntes expired. 

' ^* It did not appear that she thought her end 
was so very near ; for only two days before, she 
fold TuRPiN the chaise was finished, and she 
should speak to me to have it home, for it would 
be better to go an airing in it, before we set out on 
the journey. I did hot tell her my opinion of her 
state, because I might be mistaken, and I believed 
that her whole life had been one state of prepara* 
tion for the awful change. Every paper I have 
found confirms this gratifying idea. On reflection, 
I have every thing to reconcile me to her loss, but 
tny own selfish feelings ; and having witnessed the 
'(ufierings of humanity in a beloved child, : 

" Though raised above 

'* The reach of human pain, above the flight: 
Of human joys ; — yet with a mingled ray 
Of sadly pleas'd remembrance, must I feel 

'' A mother's love, a mother's tender woe 1" 

' ** Be easy, my dearest friend, on the subject of 
my health ; it is as good as usual, and I wonder 
myself at the state of xr^ mind. I, believe the 
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Tovorlooking ilay Euzabeth's papers h&i tidaSh 
nktered more comfort to me than I coiddhate 
received from any other source-; for every line has 
strengthened my conviction that the dear writer tt 
them must be happy. I regret her having de^ 
stroyed many papers lately. Those remaining ace 
idii^y religious and moral rdOections, translations 
from the Bible^ .&c. I wish to send them to yon^ 
with some little trifle of her property for each of 
her dearest friends. You will value them at 
having been hers, and excuse the dotage of a 
parent who wishes her friends to remember the 
treasure she once possessed. TeU me that you 
and all whom 1 tenderly love are better. I need 
not name them. I have a thousand things to say 
to you, but it cannot be now. God for ever bless 
you, my dearest friend ! Thank all those who sb 
kindly feel for me." ' 

LETTER V. ' 

^^ September 1. 
^ Mr. Allan very kindly desires me to set off 
,directly for Edinburgh, thinking it necessary X 
should immediately quit a place in which I haiQS 
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raflfered so mnch ; and I have a very kind letter 
from KiTTT, which 1 hare answered by saying that 
it is my intention to be with them on the S6th» 
I have also a most friendly invitatioo from Mrs. 
Richarhson; two or three of my neighbours 
have kindly made the same ofier ; but at present I 
like no place but this. I love to look at the seat on 
which my angel sat, at the bed on which she lay ; 
in short, nothing consoles me but what reminds 
*me of her. It is a sorrow which is soothing to 
my mind, and raises it above the petty griefe to 
which I have too often given way. Nature never 
bestowed on me her talents: habit never gave 
me the same application ; but my beloved child 
has left me an example which I should glory in 
following, and I pray Goo that I may be enabled 
to do so 1 

<^ I had promised Mr. and Mrs. Green, that 
the first visit 1 made should be to them, provided 
they would assure me that 1 should see no one 
else. Whilst 1 was there, Mrs. G. was called out 
to a lady who was going on directly, and who 
had with her Mr. and Mrs. George Cox ; I 
begged to. see her; but this unexpected meeting 
overset all my firmness, and she observed that 
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she had never seen me so cut down before. I 
answered that I had never before lost so muck* 
< No/ said she, < nor any other human being.' 
You may imagine how grateful these words were 
to my heart. The dear woman stayed only a few 
minutes, and is gone to Edinburgh, where' she • 
will see our beloved Kitty. I have blotted my 
paper, but you will excuse it." 



LETTER VI. 

** September 8. 
*^ On the 5th I dispatched a little box for you. 
It contains all the papers, a small parcel, &c. 
You will observe in one of the memorandum- 
books a few words respecting the expenditure of 
the legacy left her by your excellent mother, 
which I am sure will please you*. I think I did 
know your sainted parent ; and doing so, I felt a 
reverence and affection for her little short of 



* ' Account of a legacy left me by that excellent and 
ever honoured Mrs. Bowdler. May 1 spend every six- 
pence asi^he would advise me to do, if she were present \* 
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yoon. When I consider her miTaried aflection 
for me, I Smr I am tempted to think better of 
mjielf' than I ought. 

^ BsDroRD'a sodden remond from this country 
has sensibly affected roe, because I feel persuaded 
that I must not eiq>ect to see him minre*. If it 
please Gon to presenre his life^ it will probably be 
years before he returns ; and (like you) I do not 
look fiur in this worlds nor dare I look forward to 
any pleasing event. In five short months I wit- 
nessed two sad scenes of death, and the impression 
each made on my mind, can never be eflbced. 

^ I can now again attend my own parish church, 
and I cannot teD you how gratifying it is to me ; 
-^I seem to meet my beloved Elizabetb every 
Sunday. This idea occasions sensations that I 
would not exchange for any earthly treasure. 
They are not such as depress my spirits; quite 
otherwise. They excite my hc^, increase my. 
piety, and strengthen me to meet the trials of the 
ensuing week. Indeed I feel that she is dearer to 
me every day." 

* The third son of Mrs. Smith^ ^ho ws» then ordered 
to join the expedition under General Cjuwpojip. 
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LETTER \1L 

FRaM MRS. GREEN TO MRS. 0. BOWDLER. 

" September 9, 1 806. 

'^ Feeling as I know you do for your beloved 
friend at Coniston, I think it will be a comfort to 
hear from one who has had much intimate con-^ 
Tersation with her since the sad loss she has sus-» 
tained. It is true that to you she has opened her 
whole heart, and you know all that passes there 
better than I can tell you ; but it will interest yoii 
to hear of her looks and deportment from a friend 
who has seen her frequently, and who feels for her! 
most sincerely. Yest^ay evening we returned^ 
from Coniston, after passing two days there. Her 
firmness, her collected mind, exceed any thing I 
have seen, because I trace through it feelings the 
most acute. 

** The instant we heard of what had happened^. 
Mr. Grb^en, impressed by the idea of her receiving 
the blow in a state of solitude, was inclined to go 
directly, but I convinced him that it was better to 
write first. I soon had a few lines, which afforded 
all the satisfaction we could expect to receiver 

4 
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quiet, she said, was at first absolutely necessary, 
but it would be a comfort to, see us when she 
could support the meeting. A worthy clergyman 
afibrded all necessary assistance^ and to hun she 
gave directions as to all that was to be done. The 
last solemn ceremony took place early in the 
morning, and was conducted with perfect simpli- 
city. It was over before we heard of it, otherwise 
Mr. Green and I should have been tempted, 
through respect for the living and the dead, to have 
attended. On . Mr. Greek's account, however, 
I believe it was better omitted, though he says it 
would have been a satisfaction ; but it migfit have 
been too much for his nerves, for they were so 
much affected by his first visit ,to Coniston, that 
It was several days before he recovered. Indeed 
it was an affecting visit. On that.day three weeks 
we had seen your dear girl, sitting under the . 
same tent in a field overlooking the Lake, a(;com- 
panied by her Father, Mother, .and Sifter;, now 
we found her place empty, her Mother and Sister 
alone! It was not very long before Mrs. Smith 
had the resolution to speak of her.. She sought, 
and found the highest consolation in dwelling on, 
her virtues, and on the proofs she.had.foun^ in;, 
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the writings she left behind, that she was well pre* 
pared to quit this world. Mrs. Smith afterwards 
read to us the most kindly sympathising letter 
from Thos.^ Wilkinson that ever was written on 
such an occasion, with some verses to the inemoiy 
of his favourite, so characteristic, and coining so 
truly from the heart, that neither Mr. Green nor 
I could restrain our tears. Mr. Green rejoices in 
having fitted up that show-box for you, and means 
to do an appropriate moon-light for it." 



LETTER VIII. 



FROM MRS. GREEN TO MRS. H. BOWDLER. 

*^ Mr. Green has been trying to do his promised 
moon-light in a way that may do some justice to 
his regard for you, and to the memory of the 
interesting person to whom it alludes ; but he bids 
me tell you that, when most. anxious to do his best, 
he seldoin can please himself. He trusts however 
that you will be in some degree gratified by this 
token of his regard to you, and to the memory of 
one so justly dear to you, and so affectionately 
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ratatd by hinw^ He ^ifdied to me fir 
lines to write on the space he has kft at llie bottom 
of the finsme^ and was pleased with my soggestiQii 
of adecting a couplet from the Tenes written by 
Thos. WiuuNSOv. They came pme from the 
heart of one who truly appreciated her duuracter^ 
and tenderly lamented her loss^.** &c. 

I wiUhere add the letter and poem mentioned 
byMrs. Gbsek. The author, Thos. WnjuNSOVy 
a Quaker, is well known and universally respected 
in the coontry where he resides ; and Mrs. Smith 
says of him^ << He is one of the very few people 
who really knew my daughter, and he felt fiur her 

* With this letter I received a beautiful landscape^ 
with m urn sacred to the memory of my beloved firiend, 
which id (daced with her traosparencies. This picture 
was one of the last e£R>rts of Mr. Green's elegant pencil. 
That ingenious, amiable^ and most excellent man died 
on the 10th of June, 1807. The lines to which Mrs. 
Green alludes are now indeed peculiarly appropriate, 
and they are placed on the picture 2 

^' Long shaH^ my csk these sweet memoriab save ; 

^ The hand that tcaosd ihem resU widiin thegftvftP 

7 
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ehuraicler (bAt esteem which the wise and good 
e?er aHertadn for each other/' Miss Smith had 
much pleasure in his society and correspondency 
and he sometimes attended her and her sisters in 
didr long walks amongst the mountains. 

LETTER IX. 

TB0UA9 WILKiVaoK TO HR8. SMITH. 

* ^ . ■ 

<< Mj dear Friend, 
*^ Wiu^ it be an intmsiMi on the sacredness of 
thy scNrrow, thus to address thee ? I have heard of 
ti|ly losp, and can tmly say I sympathise therein. 
1 ha¥# awoke in tears in the night, to meditate 
on the affecting event; and the thoughts of my 
ffiendr ^ad precious daughter^ are frequently my 
companions by day. Many are now my recollec- 
tionaof dear Elizabeth; her sweet and serious 
countenance is often so vivid in my remembrance^ 
that I sometimes can hardly think I shall see her 
no more. How unsearchable are the ways of the 
Almighty I He frequently selects the wisest 
and the best for Himitelf, whilst < the world lying 
in wickedness' seems to want their example and 

8 2 
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reproof, and the yirtuons and drooping Chrisdan 
their encouragement and support. Yet we are 
not to question his ways ; for surely they are in' 
wisdom, though that wisdom we cannot compre- 
hend. Never let us forget, my friend, that this 
is a state of trial. Affliction and trial will termi- 
nate in the grave, and if we are fiuthful to the 
last, we shall rise in happiness. I have had no 
particulars of the trying event; when thou hast 
strength to write, it would be desirable to know 
how thou apd Juliet are, and whether . thy hus- 
band, or any branch of the fiunily, were at Coniston 
during the solemn scene? Thy lot has often been 
to bear the heaviest part of the burden. I shall 
devote the rest of my paper to a little memorial of 
its kind to thy valued daughter. 

** Farewell I with true esteem and affection, I 
remain thy sincere and S3rmpathi8ing friend, 

T.W.'* 

LINES INCLOSED; 

^' How dark this river murmuring on its way ) 
This wood how solemn, at the close of day ! 
What clouds come on, what shades of evening fall. 
Till one vast veil of sadness covers aH :-* ' - 
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Then why alone thus lingering^ dp I roam. 
Heedless of clouds, of darkness/ and of home ? — 
Well may I linger in this twilight gloom 
Alone^ and sad — Eliza's in her tomb ! 
She who so late* by kindred taste allyM, 
Pac'd this lone path, conversing at my side ; 
The wildering path 'twas her delight to prove. 
Through the green valley, or the cooling grove. 

" Can I forget, on many a summer's day. 
How through the woods and lanes we wont to stray ; ' 
How cross the moors and up the hills to wind. 
And leave the fields and sinking vales behind : 
How arduous o'er the mountain steeps to go. 
And look by turns on all the plains Below ; 
How scal'd th' aerial cli£^ th' adventurous maid, . 
Whilst, far beneath^ her foil'd companion staid ? 

** Yet whilst to her sublimest scenes arise, ' . 
Of moiintahis'pil'a on' mountains to the skies. 
The intellectual world still claimed her care,— 
There she would range, amid the wise' and feir, 
Untutor'd range ;^— her penetrating mind 
Left the dull track of-«cb>ol rosearcfa behind ; 
Rush'd on. and seiz'd the funds of Eastern lore, 
Arabia, Persia, adding to her store. , 

** Yet unobtrusive, serious, and meek, 
l%ie' first to listen, and die last ta speak ; 
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Though rich in intellect, her powert of thought 
In youth's prime leason no distinction sought ; 
But ever prompt at "Duhfh sacred cdl. 
She oft in silence left the social hall. 
To trace the cots and villages around. 
No cot too mean, where misery might be found ; 
How have I seen her at the humblest shed. 
Bearing refreshment to the sick man's bed ; 
Hu drooping spirits cheerM — she from his door 
Betura'd, amid the blessings of the poor I 

'' Oh, lost Eliza ! dear ingenuous maid. 
While low in earth thy cold remains are laid. 
Thy genuine friendship, thy attentions kind. 
Rise like a vision on my pensive mind ; 
Thy love of truth, thy readiness to please. 
Thy sweet, refin'd simplicity and ease. 
Enhanced the favours of ingenious art, 
. And made thy gifts pass onward to the heart ; 
These beauteous tints ^, these peaceful scenes I vieir^ 
Thy taste designed, and ready friendship drew; 
Long shall my care the sweet memorialu save^r 
The banc) that traced them rests within the grave I 

'' Lamented Maiden ! pensive and aloQe, 
While sorrowing friendship pours her tender moan. 



• a 
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Sad memory sees thee, at our parting hour. 
Pale, weak, yet lovely as a drooping flower 
Which sheds its leaves od autumn's sickly bed;— » 
Thou from thy pillow raisM thy peaceful head ; 
To me thou held'st thy feeble hand — it bore 
Naambanna* dying on his native shore ; 
Like his. Religion's holy truths, addressed 
To thy young mind, were treasure in thy breast ; 
Like his, we saw thy early blossoms wave ; 
Now see the >%tues weeping o'er thy grave V* 



The last manascript with which I waa &yoiired 
by Dr. Mumssen arrived too late ; and wlien I 
wrote to thank him for it^ I mentioned the irre^ 
parable loss I had sustained^ and spoke of my h^ 
mented friend in the foUowing words ; which drew 
from him an answer so gratifying to my feelingfl^ 
that I hope I may be pardoned for inserting iU 
My letter cc»itains a very imperfect sketch <tf Mm 
Smith's character^ but it isidrawn with truth. 

* An afiecting account of the piom Afrkian, Hewtf 
GranviUe Naambanna, which she gave the siothoir, at he 
took his last leave of her a short time hdere her deaik 
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LETTER X. 

EXT'RACT FROM A LETTER FROM MRS. H. BOWDLER 

TO DR. MUMSSEN. 

" September^ 1806. 
** The lovely young creature on whose account 
I first applied to you, had been for above a year 
gradually declining^ and on the 7th of August she 
resigned her pure ^irit to Goo who mve it. Her 
character was so extraordinary, and she was so very 
dear to me, that I hope you will forgive my dwell* 
ing a little longer on my irreparable loss. Her 
person and manners were extremdy fdeasiiig, with 
a pensive softness of coontenance that indicated 
deep reflection ; but her extreme timidi^ concealed 
the most extraordinary talents that ever fell under 
my observation. With scarcely any assistance 
she taught herself the French, Italian, Spanish^, 
Crerman, Latin, Greek, and Hd>rew la^gaages. 
SSie had no inconsiderable knowledge of Arabic 
and Persic. She ^as well acquainted with 
Geometry, Algebra, and other branches of the 
Mathematics. She was a very fine musician. • She 
drew landscapes fi*om nature extremely 'well, and 
was- ft mistress of perspective. She shewed an 
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early taste for poetry, of which some specinti^s 
remain ; but I believe she destroiyed most of the 
effusions of her youthful Muse, when an acquaint- 
ance with your great poet, and still more when the 
sublime compositions of the Hebrew bards, gave 
a different turii to her thoughts. With. all these 
acquirements she was peVfisctly feminine in her 
disposition; elegant, modest, gentle, and affection- 
ate; nothing was neglected, which a woman ought 
to know; no duty was omitted, which her situation 
in life required her to perform. But the part of 
her character on which I dwell with the greatest 
satisfaction, is that exalted piety, which seemed 
always to raise her above this world, and taught 
her, at sixteen years of age, to resign its riches and 
its pleasures almost without regret, and to Support 
with dignity a very unexpected change of situation. 

For some years before her death the Holy 

Scripture was her principal study, and she translated 
from the Hebrew the whole book of Job, &c. &c. 
How far she succeeded in this attempt I am not 
qualified to' judge; but the benefit which she 
herself derived from. these studies must be evident 
to those who witnessed the patience and resignation 
with which she supported along and painful illness. 
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tli# tweet attention which the always shewed to 
" the feelings of her parents and frknds^ and the 
heaTenly composure with which she looked for- 
ward to the awfiil change which has now removed 
her to a worid, < where (as one of her friends ob* 
serves) her gentle, pure, and enlightened spirit 
will find itself more at home than in this land of 
shadows,' &c. &c. 

LETTER XL 

DR. MUMSSEN IN REPLY. 

^^ Altonoy Oct. $j iSOB. 
«< Let me very heartily sympathise with you, 
dear Madam, in your sorrow. The loss yon have 
suffered is great, is irrecoverable in this world. 
The account you gave me of the extraordinary 
character of your late angelic friend, has filled my 
breast with admiration and awe. i have read your 

9 

letter with tears. So many accomplishments, 
natural and moral : so much of science, erudition, 
and eminence of rare talents, combined with graoe^ 
with gentleness, and all the virtues that adorn a 
female mind I It is wonderful, and cannot be 
enough admired* Great, indeed, must have been 
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your happiness in the possession of this treasure ! 

Alas ! the gentle spirit that moved her tender 

limbs is soon divested of its mortal garment, and 
gone to join its kindred Angels ! 

*■ Vattene in pace^ Alma beata e bella i' 
But I think her ha{q>y in this our period ; fi>r what 
can be more fortunate on earth than to fall into 
the hands of the virtuous, and free from contact of 
a corrupted race^ to make her passage over our 
unlucky planet pure and immaculate, and with the 
robe of innocence i^pear before her Creator ? To 
taste all the sweets of science and art, and having 
satisfied nU honest desires, remove from the feast 
of life with gratitude* < 'Tis a consummadon 
.devoutly to be wished P . . 

<^ Your being deprived 'pf such a hand, I fear, 
will put a stop to your honourable prqject ; yet I 
will bfxpo that somebody will be feund to assist 
you ia reducing and sifting the materials you have 
CPUected. 

*^ Pray tell me the name of your late young 
friend, that I may honour her memory. 9uch 
radiant flames seldom descend to inliafak> terres- 
trial ferms^ 

M With troe esteeflx and affectim, I am, &c/' 
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A. •■■■•■. 

LETTER XIL 

FROM THE REV. DR. RANDOLPH. TO MRS. SMITH. 

" I HAVE to thank you, my dear Mrs. Smith, 
for yoiir very interesting manuscript To those 
ivho once shared the friendship of your excellent 
daughter, the most trifling incidents of her life are 
now become valuable records ; and scenes of child- 
hood, when connected with the expansive powers 
of genius, cease to be insignificant; as the smallest 
rill assumes an importance from being contemplated 
as the source of a great and majestic river. Lei me 
however confess, that without a more powerful 
motive for my request, than the one you so justly 
assign to me, 'I should. have sjpared you the sad 
remembrance of the days of infantine occupations ; 
and judging of the culture by the produce, have 
given due credit to your system of education, nor 
felt any inclination to pry further into the secrets 
of a Mother's care. 

^* But the plant you had the happiness to rear 
in the moral garden of life, (though, alas I of short 
duration,) exhibited such a luxuriant fertility, and 
a vigour of shoot so far exceeding the ordinary 
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growth of intellect, that it seems a duty we owe 
to society to mark the several points and stages of 
its advancement to such early maturity. 

<^ I see you start at the proposal I am about to 
make; but the papers now before me' not only 
serve to increase my admiration of your beloved 
child, but convince me, the more I read them, that 
she that is gone^ought to live in universal remem- 
brance; that over such a graTe grief should not be 
dumb ; . and that the world, deprived by her death 
of one of its brightest: ornaments, has a 'claim to 
every memorial of hei: exalted wortli and talents, 
to shew the unthinking crowd what' ^oy be done, 
and to hold forth an example of what has been done 
even in so short a space of time, by fulfilling the 
duties of a Christian life, and the 4)urposes of ra- 
tional existence. 

** You know that I am no advocate, generally 
speaking, for biographical sketches and memoirs. 
The vanity bf some of these communications might- 
well be spared, and the profligacy of others ought ^ 
not to be endured. But if the reflecting 'reader, 
tired or disgusted with a mere series 6f adventures, 
should prefer, a narrative that led the mind to 
thought, to'ooe that only filled it with wonder or 
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amttMBient ; if be bad ratb^ fellow C<mig^% t^ 
bk rtadjr, tban a general to the field, or a statesman 
to the cabinet ; to such a cksa of readen, I scruple 
not to sajr, you bare it in your power to offer a 
most eaptivating publication. Every page I nn- 
fbld fills me wkb firesb astonisbmoit ; and wben I 
ooUect the evidence of your daughter's dttaio* 
mcnts within the short period oi her earthly ta/^ 
istenoe^ when I combine the graces of person, and' 
the elqganot of aceomplishments, with her iwrt 
noble and h%her distinctions of int^llectf I aeeiti 
to lose sight of what pnee adorned society, and t» 
be tracing a form of ideal perfection. 

^ Over every thing she touches sh^ seems to 
spread a new dbarm t dnd whether she fiirdisbes 
matefrials firom her own capacioitii Aiilid, Or drtwi 
them from the stores of others, there is a cb<»o# 
and arrangement, which evinces tfie soundest judg- 
ment, as well as the sw^eetest imagination. Har 
feelings are eitqiusite, but never romaintie; and in 
the flight of her most excursive taxiCjff she keeps 
within the bounds of truth and taste. In all that 
she invents or describes, nothing is ^vdicbcurged 
<Mr unnatural. Her pen, like her p^i4»l| |dac8# 
every object in the most pleasing point of view; 
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ind the ddicacy of her thoughts is even height* 
eoed bj the purity^ I may say pietyi of the 6a> 
presaions in which they are conveyed. In h^ 
various translations frooi the Grerman^ and other 
kuaguages^ most of which I have compar#d with 
ibe different authors^ she never mistakes or weakens 
the sfurit o£ the. original. Kl(^>8tock, under her 
■uuKigenMnt, talks English as weU as his native 
tongue ; and the warmest of his admirers vffivi^ 
rejoice to hear the &cittty and gBRecision with 
which dbe haa tavg^ tWir &vourite poet aJikd 
pliilosc^er to converse amongst us.— -*Of het 
Hebrew versions^ of which I wcmld not allow 
mysdf to be a coBspetent judges I can now speak in 
liie strongest terras of praise, from the testimony 
of some of our best Hebrew scholars^ to>wbom the 
Book of Job has been more particalsorly submitted. 
The opinicm of tliis ^Gtraordioary production^ trans- 
mitted to me by a friend w^o ranks amoi^pi( thc^iQifift 
ia tUs department d^ literature^ I heee makj/nx^ 

< My dear Sir^ 
* I HAVE exceeded the time I blul prescribed to 
mysetf fiir sending you; my report of die MS. of 
Job^ but I waadesiroua to fiirm the best judgn»t 



ihci^^r <io greaii iDfiudce to tbe work, if I 



aiiptai, it strikes ne ai caawepng ■Kveof die 
tme dttncter mad w ^ emnm g cf die Hcibnnr, mk 
fc ii u dq paitMif firan tke kfiom cuf die Eag^fak^ 
dkfln nBj ^Aar tmuZatkn wkatever dot ve 
pOMtM. It ooBkbiDes icjciuaci of menioQ widi 
pnntjr cpf atjk^ and imitei critical reaauA widi 
tuniliar expofitiDD. From tbe n ice i rcd tnn^ 
haian it Terr iekkm Mtnat^ iK iyj ^ deritfo^ 
wkicfa I oofttider to be a proof cpf the aothor^s 
tafte sod jadgmcDt : lor, in gCDend, the Imgiu^ 
Cpf ina Knglbh Kble is foch as no one fnw ii wiig 
these woaU wish to alter. The oomctian of error, 
and the improrement of the senses seem to be the 
onljr inducemeots, and senre as the chief guides in 
every Tariation of phrase adopted in the version of 
your friend. These variations are mdoobtedly 
SMietimes considerable, bat always ingenioos, 
and generally well founded, and never hazarded 
but with reasonable colour^ and manifiestty'after 
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much investigatloD. New readings and new signi- 
fications are occasionally introduced; and fromthp 
appearance of some of these at the commencement 
of the work, I bad at first been led to entertain 
' doubts as to themerit of the translation ; but upon 
farther acquaintance^ and a fuller review, I find 
them much less frequent and less violent than (I 
am sorry to say) are to be met with in most of our 
modem versions of the various parts of the Old 
Testament. Conjectural emendations of' the text 
particularly are most sparingly indulged in ; so 
that, upon the whole, I cannot but recommend the 
publication of the entire version ; in the fullest con- 
fidence that it will be received as a valuable pre- 
sent by the lovers of biblical literature*.* 

•'• Upon such proofs, I may venture to rest my 
justification, if any be necessary, for earnestly re- 
questing your permission to draw from the journal 
of her improvement a simple narrative of your 
daughter's life. Many of the documents must 

* Letter from the Rev. Dr. Magee, of Trinity Col- 
lege^ Dublin^ author of Discourses on the Doctrine of 
the Atonement. 
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necessarily be omitted, but enough mxacy be fjtwA 
to confirm our estimate of ber worth, and provte 
to the world that it has not been raised bejond it» 
doe standard by the partiality of her sorrowful and 

surviving friends. If the dear companion of 

some of her early studies might be prevailed on 
to undertake the arrangement of the materials, 
(and I think our solicitations to her for that pmv 
pose may not be in vain,) your mind will be better 
reconciled to the measure, and the world will be 

satisfied as to the fidelity of the detail. Let us, 

I beseech you, unite to accomplish this ; and be- 
lieve me, &c/* 



END OF VOL. I* 
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